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AYBE you've stood on a station 

platform recently while a freight 
train thundered by and thought, “It 
looks just the same as it did when I 
was a boy.” 


And you’re pretty much right. Freight 
cars haven’t changed much in appear- 
ance. 


But don’t let that fool you. 


The average freight car can carry 8 
tons more freight than the car of 
twenty years ago. It travels at speeds 
which compare with passenger sched- 
ules of that earlier day. And freight 
trains do more than twice as much 
work as they did then. 


Every freight car in America can be 
used on every‘ railroad — and is 
equipped with standard parts so that 
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Whats so wonderful 


bite 


repairs can be made in any railroad 
shop — or by emergency crews any- 
where. 

That surprise you? You haven’t heard 
anything yet. 


The real wonder of these freight cars 
is what they do ez masse. 


There are some 1,700,000 of them in 
operation — and the railroads know 
the exact location of every one, every 
hour of every day, in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


More than 100,000 of these cars are 
loaded every day at nearly that many 
different locations and consigned to 
nearly 100,000 different destinations. 


These cars are marshaled together 
into trains — hauled across the conti- 
nent—run through classifica- 


tion yards—sorted and put back to- 
gether in new combinations — until 
they reach their final destination—all 
with such precision that no one gives 
the whole process a second thought. 


The measure of that smoothness is 
found in this fact — that the railroads 
today could handle the all-time peak 
tra ffic—1929—with 350,000 to 400,000 
fewer cars than they had then. 


All of which means that America has 
a railroad system to handle any oper- 
ating problem that comes its way. 


The only problem of the railroads is 
lack of earnings — and the best cure 
for that is a fair chance to earna living 
and meet other forms of transporta- 
tion on equal terms. 


FOR $90 


Start from your home town 


now ona Grand Circle Tour of the United States= 
east coast, west coast, border to border=go by one 
route, return by another=liberal stopovers—for $90 
railroad fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower berth). 
Get the full facts from your ticket agent about the 
greatest travel bargain in history! 


ADIERICAN RATROADG washington, v.c. 


A FAIR FIELD. 


NO SOVERNMENT. FAVOR 
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makes no difference if your care- 
fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to have 
a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life, beginning fifteen years from now. 
Not only that, but if you should die 
before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or, if you should be totally dis- 
abled for six months or more, you would 
not be expected to pay any premiums 
that fell due while you were disabled, 
and you would receive a disability in- 
come besides. 


$150 a Month 
beginning at age 55 
Suppose you decide that you want to 
be able to retire on $150 a month be- 
ginning at age 55, and you qualify for 
the following Plan. Here is what it pro- 


vides: 
1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


0 


and a check for $150 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 
2 A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 
3 A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disabil- 
ity stops your earning power for six 
months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
a company with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. If you want 
to retire some day, and are willing to 
lay aside a portion of your income 
every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel when 
the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
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413 Elm S&t., Hartford, Conn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL R 


You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $150 a month. 
It can be more or less. And you can 
retire at any of the following ages: 55, 
60, 65, or 70. 

What does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell 
you. In the long run, the Plan will 
probably cost nothing, because in most 
cases, every cent and more comes back 
to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the interesting illustrated book- 
let shown below. It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. Send for your copy now. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


send me by mail, without 
Pigation, your book describing the 
ETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
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of Star-Gazers 




















e They’re building an eight-story 
telescope out at Mt. Palomar in Cal- 
ifornia. Its mirror, as you probably 
know, is 200 inches across.:. 
weighs 20 tons. 

This gigantic optical device has 
a seeing distance, in miles, of —— 
well, put down a 6 followed by 21 
cyphers. For handy use the astrono- 
mers Call that distance one billion 
light years. 
¢ But a telescope is a great deal 
more than a huge mirror. Twice the 
size of any existing telescope this 
one required a mounting of entirely 
new design, which cast previous ex- 
perience into the discard. 
¢ Consider the fantastic require- 
ments: 500 tons of steel put together 
to tolerances as close as two one- 
millionths of an inch—so rigid its 
75 feet of length will not deflect 
more than seven hundredths of an 
inch—so flexible it can throw off an 
earthquake shock—so mobile it can 
be moved by the force of your breath. 
That is what it takes for the mount- 
ing of this telescope. 
e And of the few concerns having 
resources of men, plant and equip- 
ment even to think of such an 
undertaking, the Westinghouse 
Plant at South Philadelphia was 


given the nod—and went to work. 


e It was pioneering of the high- 
est order— practical science guiding 
meticulous skill in a project with 
six million dollars at stake. Many 


of the problems were utterly unique. © 


For instance, the midday sun, beam- 
ing through skylights, could expand 
a 154-ton bearing enough to upset 
fine calculations, so a monstrous 
“sunbonnet” had to be devised to 
shade the mounting during con- 
struction. 


e When ready for use this mount- 
ing will provide three observation 
points within its structure—one will 
have an automatically self-leveling 
floor and spectrograph table, on 
ball bearings. A fourth observation 
point beneath the floor will be air 
conditioned and temperature-reg- 
ulated. 


e And this entire 500-tons of 
mobile structure will actually be 
floated on oil, requiring only 
1/650,000 of a horsepower to sweep 
it across the skies—one flea-power. 
We make small motors, but not that 
small, so a one-half horsepower 
motor will furnish the power. 


e This has been a thrilling task, 
even for a plant capable of turning 
out annually a million horsepower 
in turbines. The inconceivable ex- 
actions of the job, the mad combi- 
nation of gigantic mass with split- 
hair precision, imposed no unusual 
demands, for our own products reg- 
ularly called for just such extremes 
of size and accuracy. We feel an in- 
ward satisfaction in the knowledge 
that Westinghouse standards gen- 
erously encompass the decimal-to- 
six-points accuracy required by this 
champion of star-gazers. 
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Hitchhiker— 


Framingham, Mass.: Three girls «. 
caping from the Massachusetts Womer’; 
Reformatory had the bad luck to thumb 
a ride from a police car that was out look. 
ing for them. They got it. 


Municipal Muddle— 


Detroit, Mich.: Notified that a ce: 
tain downtown building violated three se. 
tions of the construction code, city off. 
cials looked at the address and rubbel 
their eyes. It was the City Hall. 


Woman Driver— 


Cleveland, Ohio: After she had rm 
her car through a red light, striking eight 
other automobiles, a streetcar, and a truck, 
Mrs. Elmwood Mason paid a $3 fine. Then 
she remarked: “TI still think the light was 
green.” 


By Any Other Name— 


New York City: At their second an- 
nual meeting in connection with a store 
publicity stunt, members of the Mother- 
in-Law Association voted henceforth to 
call their mothers-in-law “kin-mothers’— 
prize-winning name in a contest. Other 
terms submitted: “ersatz-mother,” “blitz- 
krieg-mother,” and “lawma.” 


Professor’s Plaint— 


Columbia, Mo.: According to Prof. 
J. E. Dykstra of the University of Mis- 
souri, he doesn’t mind—at least, not much 
—when students sleep and even snore in 
his classroom. “But it does bother me,” he 
says, “when they hiss as I enter.” 


Tough Bird— 
Melbourne, Australia: When a plane 


carrying thirteen persons smacked into an 
eagle at 6,000 feet on a flight last week, 
one of the transport’s motors was torn 
loose, the plane caught fire, and the pilot 
made a forced landing. No one was hurt 
except the eagle, which was damaged con- 
siderably. 


Insult— 


Kansas City, Mo.: Because his tenant 
“hadn’t paid his rent for a year, and has 
been noisy and abusive every niglit,” a 
landlord haled the offender into court on 
peace-disturbance charges. “He has a nice 
wife and two children,” said the landlord, 
“and they can stay, but I want him out.” 
Judge J. E. Thomas asked the defendant 
what he thought of that offer, but the 
man shook his head. “Do I look like the 
kind of man who would desert his wile 
and children?” he asked, indignantly. But 
he did, for ten days in jail. 
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The 100-Ton Payload 
That Hangs By a Thread 


Put these new money-saving tires on 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


[: A FULL load for a couple of freight 
cars. A giant transformer weighing 
100 tons. A back-breaking job for tires 
if there ever was one. 

Yet this terrific load hangs by a 
thread—technically known as a cord. 
Hi-Flex tire cord. It’s the backbone 
of the tire. 

In every Silvertown there is this new 
kind of cord developed by Goodrich 
engineers to solve the problem of 
overheating caused by heavy loads 
and high speeds. 

It is tightly twisted, more compact 
than ordinary cord. When stretched it 
gives easily, then comes back alive to 


its original strength and length. It 
doesn’t take a permanent set. That’s 
why it —. tire growth. Because it 
is less bulky it is possible to build a 
streamlined tire—a tire that’s all muscle 
and no fat—a tire with less weight but 
greater strength. A cooler-running tire. 


Even on the jobs where tires are run 
at high speeds or under peak loads, 
Goodrich Silvertowns built with Hi- 
Flex Cord do not get dangerously hot. 


your trucks and buses. Watch your 
mileage soar. Watch your cost-per-mile 


drop. And yet you pay regular prices 


for Silvertowns. In fact, you can run a 
test without investing a single dime. 
Next time you buy a new ball request 
your dealer to deliver it on Goodrich 
Silvertowns. There’s no extra cost. 
Remember which, the name’s Goodrich. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Los Angeles, California; Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS 


AND 


BUSES @f@ 





é MILES ON 
SNOWSHOES... AND 


a glass of DUBONNET before you eat. 
It’s a perfect prelude to food. A deft 
blend of fine French wines .. . with a 
flavor neither too sweet nor too dry... 
Dubonnet will delight you. Enjoy it be- 
fore you dine, tonight. 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 


THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnret straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of 2 lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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WHAT { THE HARVARD 


CLASSICS FOR ONLY 
_50 CENTS A WEEK / 


VES /,.ANO (TS THE 


You’ve hoped for it! 
Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at a Price Per Volume 
Ys the Cost of Popular Fiction! 


LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


418 OF THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 
22,407 PAGES OF SUPERB READING 
THE FAMOUS LECTURE VOLUME 


THE DAILY READING GUIDE 
THE UNIQUE GENERAL INDEX 


or vas 


Fall library 

size volumes 

SH" x BY" 
x 1%" 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now you 
can own DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS ata price per volume 
(s the cost of current ggg ge sont Never 
efore in the history of these world- 
famous books have they been offered at 
a price so low! 

Think what this means! Here are the 
books that ambitious men and women 
everywhere have used to win success and 
happiness! Over half a million sets of 
fifty volumes each—or 25,000,000 actual 
volumes—have gone into American homes! 
To avail themselves of the inspiration of 
these masterful books, thousands have 
paid several times our present price and 
they have been repaid a hundred-fold in 
dividends represented by mental and cul- 
tural development and material advance- 
ment. 


Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University for forty years, made it a vital 
part of his life’s work to assemble this 
superb library. As he himself has said, 
“IN THESE BOOKS ARE THE ESSEN- 
TIALS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION”. 
It was Dr. Eliot’s hope that some day the 
price of these fifty volumes might be 
made so low that no one need be denied 
the inspiration of their pages. Now that 
hope is realized! The present price places 
DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS within the reach of every aspir- 
ing person in America! 


Here Is the Greatest Book Bargain Ever Offered 


In this magnificent library are gathered 
the greatest writings, the cream of litera- 
ture, the finest expression of the genius 
of mankind. Buying these treasures separ- 
ately would cost a staggering sum! Bren- 
tano’s, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated 
that FOR ONLY THE PARTIAL CON- 
TENTS OF THE HARVARD CLASSICS, 


IN ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD BE 
$402.00! Yet you can have this mar- 
velous set, beautifully printed, handsome- 
ly and uniformly bound, for a very small 
traction of that cost! 

This beautiful new Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you the com- 
plete contents of DR. ELIOT'S FIVE- 
FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. Every word 
every line, every paragraph, every illustra- 
tion is here! Stake oe the Daily Read- 
ing Guide and the unique General Index 
with its 76,000 entries guiding the reader 
to an acquisition of world culture— 
supplying the fundamentals of a college 
education. 


Only Fifty Cents a Week 

Take advantage of the most liberal terms 
ever offered in the history of these fifty 
incomparable volumes! For an initial 
payment as low as $2.00 you may have 
this complete set delivered to your home 
with all shipping charges prepaid. BUT 
YOU MUST NOT DELAY! THESE 
PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY A 
LIMITED TIME. THEREFORE, WE 
URGE YOU TO ACT AT ONCE! 


These Beautiful Books Free 


The famous little book, ‘Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day’’, furnishes you with full in- 
formation about The Harvard Classics. 
It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading— 
is packed with helpful, practical informa- 
tion. Also, for a limited time only, we 
will send you “Men Behind the Classics” 
which contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings appear in 
The Harvard Classics. A fine piece o 
literature. Both of these booklets will be 
sent you free, pe and without 
obligation. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only) 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
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World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers, 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your 
valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day”, describing the famous ae 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 


Harvard Classics) and containing 
ary sics ne en —— 


Dr. Eliot’s own gina of constructive reading. Also the 


the “Men Behin 


the Classics”. 





Beautiful 


and not so dumb! 


Her typing proves it! 


Everyone will tell you that Ruth Stevens is 
attractive — but to her office manager it’s the 
appearance of her typing that really counts. 
Ruth suggested that the office use Micrometric 
carbon paper. With the aid of the numbered 
scale, her letters and reports are neat and 
evenly-spaced. She seldom has any retyping to 
do. By removing the carbon papers with the 
scale, she keeps her hands clean, also her copies 
free from smudges. The office manager is 
pleased with Micrometric, too, because it 
saves company time, reduces waste, and costs 
no more than other quality sheets. 


You've heard so much about Micrometric, 
why not try it? Ask your stationer or write us 
for samples today! 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
19 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 





LETTERS 


Dr. Hubble’s Position 


I have just learned that in Newsweek 
for Jan. 22 there is an error in a statement 
under the heading “Honored”: 

“By the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Britain, 50-year-old Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, 
director of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in California .. .” 

The director of the observatory is not 
Dr. Edwin P. Hubble but Dr. Walter S. 
Adams. Dr. Hubble is a member of the 
staff of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 





T. H. DILLON 
Director 
Office of Publications 


Carnegie Institution 
Washington, D.C. 





Preachers and War 

I was interested in reading about “Blood- 
thirsty Preachers” in Newsweek for Jan. 
15. No doubt there were plenty of them, 
but would it not be fine to mention a few 
exceptions? John Haynes Holmes did not 
bow the knee to Mars. On the other hand 
his book, “New Wars for Old” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) was published in 1916. It is 
a good book to read now. 

Also, Robert Whittaker of Los Gatos, 
Calif., went to jail. The late Sydney 
Strong also stuck to his pacifist views, and 
of course there were many others. 

JOHN D. REYNOLDS 


Glens Falls, N.Y. 


John Haynes Holmes’ record for paci- 
fism during the World War was unblem- 
ished—as were those of scores of other 
clergymen. They were, however, a minor- 


ity. 





Quads in the Southwest 

A Transition item in the Jan. 29 issue 
[naming living sets of quadruplets in the 
United States] confirms a claim that we 
have been making for many years past— 
that the Southwest is the fastest-growing 
area in the United States. Two of the 
seven sets of quadruplets in the country 
were born in Texas and one in Oklahoma, 
just over the Texas border. The fact of the 
matter is that the parents of the Keys 
quadruplets were Texas people. 

ROSCOE ADY 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Worth, Texas 





The Ennis and Booth Families 


I am gathering material for the prepa- 
ration of genealogies of the Ennis and 
Booth families, and will be grateful if you 
will publish this request: that any of your 
readers in any part of the world who bear 


NEWSWEEK 


either name or are descendants of eithe 
family, kindly send me such facts as wil 
assist me in establishing my family tree, 
I will gladly exchange any information, 
not considered confidential, relative to the 
above-mentioned families. 
EDW. ENNIS 
4828 Washburn Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





In Behalf of Cardenas 


The President of the Republic of Mex. 
ico, Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, was informe( 
that on Jan. 8, 1940, an article appeared jy 
your magazine stating that you had pri. 
vately learned from banking sources thai 
a certain individual had made in behalf oj 
President Cardenas, whose term of office 
expires this year, substantial cash deposits 
in banks of this city. 

I am authorized to deny in the most em- 
phatic manner this untrue and vicious 
rumor. President Cardenas, whose integ- 
rity, patriotism, and unselfish devotion to 
the cause of his people not even his enemies 
have ever questioned, has no deposits nor 
investments either in his name or in any 
other name in this or any other country, as 
his income is limited to the salary he draws 
as Chief Executive of Mexico in accord- 
ance with the Mexican Federal Budget. 

RAFAEL DE LA COLINA 
Consul General of Mexico 


New York City 





The Egg-White Surplus 


I take the liberty of answering your Jan. 
22 article on “Soybean Egg Whites.” The 
greatest problem facing the egg industry 
today is how to use up the surplus egg 
whites, which are a drug on the market. 
The tremendous popularity of mayonnaise 
and salad dressings, of ice cream, and of 
noodles has created such a large consump- 
tion of yolk that we have reached a sales 
condition today where it is easier to sell a 
pound of egg yolk at 25 cents than a pound 
of whites at 5 cents. In fact, several pack- 
ers of frozen eggs, in determining their 
sales price of yolks, are figuring the value 
of whites at zero. 

The most recent attempt to create a 
new market for egg whites is now under 
test. This consists of developing a 12-ounce 
package of frozen whites which will be used 
by the housewife for her angel-food cakes, 
meringues, and other desserts. Twelve 
ounces of egg whites measure approximate- 
ly the equivalent of thirteen eggs, which is 
the amount of whites used in accepted al- 
gel-food recipes. As the cost of such whites 
will be very nominal, there is absolutely no 
need to create an inferior substitute when 
so great a surplus exists. 

LEO D. OVSON 
Vice President 
Ovson Egg Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ARE YOU PROTECTED 
AGAINST THESE RISKS ? 
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A MONEY-SAVING PLAN 
NOW USED BY 185,000 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 





LAST YEAR, if you lived in certain states, you may have 
benefited from reduced car insurance rates and special 
discounts, depending on your driving record and the use 
made of your car. In 1940 you may make even greater 
savings under the Liberty Mutual plan. Here’s how the 
plan works for your benefit: 

Liberty Mutual selects policyholders with unusual care, 
because good drivers have fewer accidents. Fewer acci- 
dents mean fewer claims to pay. Furthermore, we serve 
you directly through our own fully-staffed offices located 
in principal cities from coast to coast. This means lower 
operating expenses as well as prompt, skilled claims service 
to you anywhere, any time. 

These savings are returned to policyholders in cash divi- 
dends which have totaled more than $75,000,000 on all 
classes of insurance since we began business in 1912. 

You can enjoy all the advantages of Liberty Mutual 
protection, including low cost, simply by having a good 
driving record. The small cost can be spread over several 
months. 
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money you may save. All this will be sent to you without 
cost or obligation. Tear out and mail the coupon today! 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. ; 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. NW-2-19-40 


Without obligation, please send me free illustrated booklet 
showing how careful drivers get car i to cost. 
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Birthday: 


Base Ruts, form- 
er home-run king and 
New York Yankee 
star, 46, Feb. 7. An 
orphan, Ruth isn’t 
sure whether he was 
45 on Feb. 6 or 46 
on Feb. 7, so some- 
times he celebrates 
one day, sometimes 
the other. This year 
he observed the lat- 
ter date by being snapped in his New 
York apartment by press photographers. 
Afterwards, he hurled their used flash 
bulbs at the alley cats outside, with which 
he carries on a perpetual war. 


Acme 


Georce Ape, Indiana humorist, 74, Feb. 
9. Interviewed in Miami, Fla., where he 
celebrated the day quietly, Ade said: “If I 
knew any way to suppress my age, I 
would do it. This birthday isn’t very wel- 
come, but I guess it can’t be avoided.” 


Married: 


Satty SALMINEN, Finnish writer, and 
JoHANNeEs Dyrxopp, Danish artist, in Hel- 
sinki, Feb. 8. Four years ago, Miss Sal- 
minen, a kitchen maid who had emigrated 
to the United States in 1930, won first 
prize in a novel contest staged by a Hel- 
sinki publishing house with “Katrina,” 
which later became a popular work in this 
country. With $2,100 prize money in her 
purse, she returned to her native Aland 


Islands. 


Epna Best, English actress, and her 
agent, Nat Wo rr, in Las Vegas, Nev., 
Feb. 7, a few minutes after Miss Best had 
received a divorce from Herbert Marshall, 
screen star, on charges of desertion. Judge 
Roger Foley, who granted the decree, also 
performed the marriage ceremony. By 
her first marriage to Seymour Beard, a 
Britisher, Miss Best has twin sons aged 
17; by Marshall, a daughter, 6. Her latest 
role in motion pictures was the part of the 
mother in “Swiss Family Robinson” (see 
page 33). 


Dorris Bowpon, 25, motion-picture 
actress, and NUNNALLY JOHNSON, 43, 
screen writer, in Nyack, N.Y., Feb. 4. 
The ceremony was performed in the home 


International 


of Helen Hayes, actress, and her husband, 
Charles MacArthur, playwright and au- 
thor. The bride, who played the role of 
Rosasharn in “The Grapes of Wrath,” and 
the bridegroom, who adapted the novel to 
the screen, planned a Florida honeymoon. 


Ernet Suutta, screen and radio singer, 
and Georce Kirksey, United Press sports 
writer, in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Feb. 7. 
The bride was the wife of George Olsen, 
dance-band leader, for thirteen years until 
their divorce last March. She has two 
sons, Charles, 12, and George Jr., 10. 


Delayed: 


For three hours, 
the marriage of Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, 57, 
Jewish author, and 
Edna Manley, $1, 
former newspaper 
woman, by THELMA 
Spear, who claimed 
to be Lewisohn’s 
common-law. wife, 
and their son, Jmm- 

My, 6. Bursting into the Har Sinai Center 

in Baltimore, scene of the ceremony on 

Feb. 6, Mrs. Spear declared that the mar- 

riage must not take place because she was 

the bridegroom’s “wife, his muse, his soul 

. [and] his golden-haired “inspiration.” 

During the ensuing conference, Jimmy 

played with a toy horse and told report- 

ers that he might like “Miss Edna” better 

than his mother. Asked if he didn’t love 

Mrs. Spear, too, Jimmy said: “Not today.” 

Later, he hoped that 

“if daddy and Edna 

go to Europe on their 

honeymoon, then 

they will be torpe- 

doed.” In New York 

several days after the 

marriage, Lewisohn’s 

attorneys announced 

he would go to court 

and fight for the cus- 

tody of his son. 


Recovering: 


From exhaustion and a vitamin de- 
ficiency, Joun Barrymore, stage star of 
“My Dear Children,” in New York, last 
week. After the play’s Broadway debut a 
fortnight ago (Newsweek, Feb. 12), 
Barrymore was reconciled with his fourth 
wife, Elaine Barrie, during a night of 
revelry and press agentry. Last Wednes- 
day, the actor entered Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital at 1 a.m. “to get some rest,” and 
performances of the show were canceled 
until the following Monday. 


Died: 
Capt. WitFrorp H. (Captain Billy) Faw- 


cett, well-known magazine publisher, in a 
Hollywood hospital, Feb. 7, after a heart 
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attack. A newspaper 

man, Captain Faw- 

cett fought in the 

Philippine _Insurec- 

tion and the World 

War, after which he 

started his famous 

Whiz Bang as a 

mimeographed sheet 

of racy jokes for 

wounded soldiers. 

Within a few years, 

it was selling nearly 500,000 copies a 
month, and Captain Fawcett was on his 
way as a publisher. By the time of his 
death his Fawcett Publications, Inc., was 
publishing twenty magazines in the movie. 
adventure, and romance fields. 


Lorp Tweepsmuir, 64, Governor 
General of Canada, at a Montreal hos- 
pital, Feb. 11, of a brain concussion which 
he suffered five days before when he faint- 
ed and fell in his bathtub at the official 
residence in Ottawa. Doctors performed 
three emergency operations. To the world, 
Lord Tweedsmuir was known as just plain 
John Buchan, author of more than 50 
tomes—biographies, essays, histories, and 
melodramatic novels (“The Thirty-Nine 
Steps”). The gaunt Scotsman, a graduate 
of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and Oxford, was 
born in Perth, the 
son of a_ not-too- 
wealthy minister. 
Though a _ barrister, 
he never practiced, 
preferring a literary 
and political career. 
He served as a cor- 
respondent in France 
during the World 
War and was called to London in 1917 as 
Director of Information. In 1927, Buchan 
was elected to the House of Commons. 
Eight years later his Canadian appoint- 
ment and subsequent elevation to the 
peerage climaxed his political career. With 
the death of Lord Tweedsmuir, Sir Lyman 
P. Duff, Chief Justice of the Canadian 
Supreme Court, succeeded to the office, 
pending appointment of a new Governor 
General by the King. 


Dr. Wirir1am E. Dopp, 70, Ambassa- 
dor to Germany from 1933 to 1937, at his 
country home near Round Hill, Va., Feb. 
9, of pneumonia. Appointed five months 
after Adolf Hitler’s rise to power, Dr. 
Dodd left his professorship in history at 
the University of Chicago for the Reich, 
scene of his postgraduate work, with a 
thorough understanding of the German 
language and people as well as high hopes 
for cordial relations with the new regime. 
But as time went by, and United States- 
German relations deteriorated to little 
more than the frequent exchange of acti- 
monious notes, Dr. Dodd himself became 
deeply embittered toward the Nazis. He 
resigned in late 1937. 
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Super -Sowice Trucks 


GUARANTEED 100,000 MILES 


OR ONE FULL YEAR 


1 To 10 TONS 
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...1t tells me 
what it needs!” 


“Yesterday it says to me: ‘Boss, it’s nigh on 
60 hours . . . get set to change the oil’. It 
always tips me off in advance... that’s why 
it still pulls like a barnful of bulls after 
20,000 hours. And it tells me what it costs 
me to run it... also how much I owe the 
hands who drive it. No fooling, Bill, it’s a 
big help to have a tractor that talks turkey!” 








No fooling. . . a tractor can really ta/k to its owner 
through a Veeder-Root Counting Device that accu- 
rately registers the number of hours the engine has 
run. It tells him all he wants to know about when 
and what to service, how his costs and wages are 
running, and what a run for his money he’s getting 
from his investment. And for the tractor manufac- 
turer, it supplies visible proof of the quality he builds 
into his machines . . . gives him impressive “‘facts- 
in-figures” that help build his sales. 

It would take a huge catalog to list all the manu- 
facturers who have profited themselves and benefited 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY e 


their customers by building Veeder-Root Devices 
into their products. But there 4s an interesting book 
that tells some of the greatest of these “‘success stories.” 
It may suggest a money-making idea to you... and 
you can have it for the asking. Just write for the Blue 
Book of Case Histories. Now, while you think of it. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Navy Plane Swap 


Here's the official but unpublished ex- 
planation the Navy Department is giving 
to those who criticize its release of 44 new 
Brewster planes to the Finns: The manu- 
facturer, naturally wanting extra business, 
informed the Navy Department that the 
Brewster planes could take a new-type 
engine much more powerful than those 
stipulated in the original contract. It was 
agreed that, if the government would re- 
lease the first 44 planes to the Finns, the 
company would provide the Navy with the 
same number of planes containing more 
powerful engines without any price in- 
crease. 


Youth Congress Row 


The American Youth Congress, long de- 
nounced by conservatives, came in for sur- 
prising backstage criticism from Congres- 
sional Left-wingers and Liberals last week. 
What’s more, the denunciation took place 
at Mrs. Roosevelt’s White House confer- 
ence between the group’s leaders and “sym- 
pathetic” members of Congress. Sen. Josh 
Lee, staunch New Dealer from Oklahoma, 
started it by flatly telling Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the Youth leaders he was convinced 
the congress was a Communist-front organ- 
ization and could get nowhere unless it 
dropped its Communist-dominated mem- 
ber units. Despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s strenu- 
ous protests, Senator Wheeler and others 
strongly seconded Lee’s criticism. Inciden- 
tally, many strong New Dealers have been 
urging the First Lady to stop patronizing 
the Youth Congress. 


Super Subchaser 


The U.S. subchasers, now being quietly 
built by the Electric Boat Co., will have a 
top speed of about 50 miles an hour (44 
knots), smartly outpacing the fastest craft 
of their type in any European navy. Most 
first-rate subchasers have top speeds of 35 
to 40 miles an hour. 


Political Straws 


At last week’s Democratic National 
Committee meeting, Farley insisted to in- 
timates that he was convinced F.D.R. 
wouldn’t run again and that Hull would 
make a good candidate . . . Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. is working for the Dewey 


candidacy, while his half-sister, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, is helping with the 
Taft campaign. Incidentally, she has been 
doing a magazine article on Taft ... 
There’s no basis for columnists’ report that 
Roosevelt has asked Senator Wheeler to 
see if he can bring labor’s warring camps 
together . . . Rep. Jerry Voorhis is sharply 
at odds with other members of the House 
progressive bloc because of their criticism 
of his action as a member of the Dies com- 
mittee. 


Trainmen and Wheeler 


The “Big Four” Railroad Brotherhoods’ 
plans to boom Senator Wheeler for the 
Presidency—revealed here last week—are 
moving ahead. Even now the brotherhoods’ 
able lobbyists are buttonholing Congress- 
men in Capitol corridors, citing Wheeler’s 
“availability” as a Democratic nominee, 
and attempting to recruit them as active 
supporters. Incidentally, it develops that 
Lewis’ invitation to Wheeler to address the 
Mine Workers convention last fortnight 
followed conversations between Lewis and 
leaders of the powerful “Big Four.” The 
unions’ open campaign for Wheeler should 
start within the next few weeks. 


F.D.R.’s Blunder 


Roosevelt’s boner in discussing the public 
debt at Hyde Park last week was just an- 
other case of his -ad‘libbing himself into 
trouble. He based iost of his talk about 
economic gains or 4 memo prepared by his 
aide, Lauchlin -Currie. But, going beyond 
that memo and relying on memory, he 
slipped up and said the Federal debt rise 
since 1932 was offset by the decline in 
state and local debts. When Dewey and 
others challenged him and pointed out 
that total state and local debts hadn’t de- 
clined, he found he should have said “state, 
local, and private debts.” Those on hand 
at Hyde Park insist he wasn’t misquoted, 
as he later claimed. 


Communist Campaign 

Detailed information, carefully checked 
and cross-checked, discloses that the Amer- 
ican Communist party has mapped a 
sweeping campaign for “going under- 
ground,” gaining control of countless anti- 
war organizations, and then uniting them 
into one gigantic “peace front,” secretly 
dominated by the Communist party. The 
general aim is to solidify peace sentiment 
and direct it toward blocking any U.S. aid 
to Finland and the Allies. The entire far- 
flung campaign is under the direction of 
one Jack Stachel, Stalinist liaison man in 
the U.S:, and is financed partly by the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Soviet Foreign Office. Key aides, among 
others, are C. K. Gebert in the Midwest 
and William Z. Foster, Madeleine Gil- 
more, and Clarence Hathaway in the East. 


Red Technique 


The new Communist program for “cap- 
turing” the U.S. peace movement em- 
braces these three plans already sent out 
as instructions to lieutenants: (1) to have 
Communists in both the AFL and CIO 
whip up union peace sentiment, push 
through anti-aid-to-Finland and similar 
resolutions, etc.; (2) to form a chain of 
peace groups made up of ordinary citi- 
zens (but actually Communist-led) which 
will seek joint action with legitimate anti- 
war organizations; (3) to have Communist 
party members (often concealing their 
identity) swarm into the bona fide groups 
and, by sheer energy and enterprise, ac- 
quire key posts. As scheduled, the pro- 
gram got quietly started in California last 
week, when the “Keep America Out of 
War Committee” (actually Communist- 
created and named to sound like the 
pacifist “Keep America Out of War Con- 
gress”) induced District No. 2 of the Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific to distribute 
300,000 “The Yanks Are Not Coming” 
pamphlets written by an avowed Com- 
munist party member. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Arthur Vandenberg declined to 
serve as one of the hostesses at the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Ball in Washington .. . 
Sen. Robert A. Taft says he hopes head- 
line writers never start referring to him as 
“RAT” just as they now refer to “F.D.R.” 
... The similarity in names between the 
government’s National Youth Administra- 
tion and the much-condemned American 
Youth Congress has been embarrassing the 
former; it has found that countless citizens 
and at least one Congressman think they 
are the same organization . . . Mrs. Roose- 
velt doesn’t seem to count on a third term. 
She has told friends: “You must let the 
children spend a night at the White House 
soon—while we’re still there.” 





Far East Stalemate 


Recent reports of heavy military activi- 
ty in China have tended to obscure the 
fact that the Sino-Japanese war is virtual- 
ly a stalemate. Actually, aside from cap- 
turing Nanning, the Japanese have got no- 
where in months. Also, reported Chinese 
counteroffensives can be discounted heavi- 
ly, for the Japanese, once established, are 
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relatively secure. The Chinese simply 
haven’t the artillery, tanks, airplanes, etc., 
necessary to move an enemy with a strong 
defense. Consensus of U. S. experts on the 
scene is that an “undeclared peace” will 
come sooner or later, with the Japanese 
holding those parts of China they now oc- 
cupy and doing only defensive fighting. 


Vatican ‘Gagged’ 


Private word from diplomats is that the 
reason for the Vatican’s sudden suspension 
of its broadcasts on German atrocities in 
Poland was an official Nazi threat of “spe- 
cial” reprisals against Polish Catholics. 
The Reich Government was courteous but 
unmistakably clear in hinting such reprisals 
if the “false” broadcasts weren’t stopped. 
The Polish Government at Angers, France, 
didn’t object when the papal envoy ex- 
plained the reason. But it has been coop- 
erating with the Allies in drawing up an 
official statement amplifying the Vatican’s 
charges. 


Carol’s Jitters 


This unpublicized but authentic story il- 
lustrates the dictatorial extremes to which 
King Carol is going to avoid offending ei- 
ther Germany or Russia: When his Foreign 
Minister, Grigori Gafencu, returned from 
the recent Balkan Entente conference at 
Belgrade, Carol upbraided him for having 
granted neutral newspaper men minor in- 
terviews in which he stressed Rumania’s 
determination to remain independent. He 
then forced Gafencu to issue an official 
Foreign Ministry communiqué disavowing 
everything attributed him by the press ex- 
cept his formal speech at the conference’s 
closing banquet—a speech Carol had ap- 
proved before Gafencu left for Belgrade. 


Lithuania’s Polish Troubles 


Watch for news of disorders in Lithu- 
ania. The country’s Polish minority, great- 
ly swelled when Russia “gave” the ancient 
Polish city of Vilna to Lithuania, is becom- 
ing increasingly troublesome. The unrest 
grows more serious with each report of 
Finnish successes against the Soviet. Twice 
recently, Lithuanian authorities have un- 
covered Polish uprising plots and arms 
caches in the Vilna area, and now crack 
army units have been moved into the 
region to preserve order. In addition, three 
new concentration camps have been set up 
to hold Polish troublemakers. Behind the 
plots are army officers who fled into the 
country with the refugees. 


Foreign Notes 


Poles in France, unable to get vodka, 
have turned to gin, but because it isn’t fiery 
enough for them, they spice it with 
cayenne pepper and call it “pink gin”... 
That widely headlined Japanese “Klon- 
dike” discovered on the island of Formosa 
has fizzled ovt. The first ore assayed 


showed a remarkably high gold content, 
but later and larger quantities proved only 
one third as rich . . . A new political or- 
ganization in Shanghai has this prize name: 
“The Shanghai Group for the Elimination 
on General Principles of Chinese Traitors” 
. . . Example of Anglo-French efforts to 
avoid offending Italy: a recent official 
Paris radio program devoted to a month- 
by-month résumé of 1939’s news events 
simply omitted April, the month Italy in- 
vaded Albania . . . A sizeable anti-Semitic 
campaign is developing in Soviet-occupied 
Poland despite Moscow’s efforts to sup- 
press it. 





Plastic Milk Bottle 


As part of glass companies’ quiet plans 
to invade the plastics field (Periscope, Jan. 
29), one of the biggest U.S. glass manu- 
facturers is getting set for mass production 
of transparent-plastic milk bottles. These 
bottles possess almost all the advantages 
of glass bottles and yet are extremely dura- 
ble—thus enabling dairies to employ less 
care and more speed in washing, filling, and 
handling. The company expects its new 
product to be a serious competitor of both 
normal bottles and the paper containers— 
usable only once—now coming into wide 
use. 


New Products 


A Brooklyn company is putting out 14- 
foot, 80-pound canoes made of aluminum; 
one of them carried eight persons safely on 
a tryout ... “Select-A-Lite” is the name 
of a new electric bulb which fits any socket 
but can be changed from 40- to 60- to 100- 
watt illumination by the turn of a switch 
on the neck of the bulb .. . A British Col- 
umbia publisher now has his newspaper 
delivered to homes in waxed-paper jackets 
on rainy days. 


Food and Films 


Standard Brands, Inc., is experimenting 
with a plan to sell camera films and offer 
developing, printing, and enlarging serv- 
ices. The plan, now being tried in a few 
Eastern outlets, is in line with a broad pro- 
gram for the company to expand its line 
and make fuller use of its wide distributing 
system. The idea isn’t completely new. The 
Kroger stores, in the Midwest, have of- 
fered such film services for several years. 
But the Standard Brands venture would 
naturally be a much larger undertaking. 
This and the related plans may be a partial 
explanation for recent activity in Standard 
Brands stocks on the New York exchange. 





Miscellany 


The move to make N.Y. an Eastern film 
capital is making a little headway. Three 
new companies, now being organized, will 


produce shorts and educational features jy 
the metropolitan area . . . Columbia Pic. 
tures Corp. has completed arrangements 
for a series of films based on the comic strip 
“Tillie the Toiler” . . . W. C. Fields is at 
work on a book to be called “Fields fo; 
President” . . . The Vatican is expanding 
its radio programs by inaugurating daily 
short-wave broadcasts in English, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese for North and 
South American audiences. 


Film Service Demise 
Look for the U.S. Film Service, heade:| 


by Pare Lorentz, to close up shop June 
30, end of the government fiscal year, 
The service, best known for its documen- 
tary films “The Plow that Broke the 
Plains,” and “The River,” has been fight- 
ing reduced appropriations for some time. 
Now, with no funds for it in the new budg- 
et, backers are ready to give up their bat- 
tle and let the service go. At least one more 
film, “The Fight for Life,” dealing with 
infant and maternal mortality, will be re- 
leased, but there’s a question whether t~o 
others, dealing with technological unem- 
ployment and with agriculture in the Great 
Plains area, will be completed. 


Press Notes 


In order to obtain coverage in Germany 
and the Balkans, the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency for the first time is trying to line 
up non-Jewish correspondents. Its Berl:n 
post was offered Vincent Sheean, but he 
turned it down . . . The late André Magi- 
not’s autobiography will be published soon 
in both English and French . . . Hearst 
officials are threatening libel action because 
of certain scenes in three American News- 
paper Guild motion pictures relating to the 
Guild’s strike against The Chicago Herald- 
American. The Guild has just started the 
films on tour and plans showing them to 
labor audiences throughout the country 
. . . George Arliss’ Hollywood memoirs, 
“My Ten Years in the Studios,” are slated 
for publication in April. 


Missing Persons 


Gen. Jan Syrovy, the Czechs’ greatest 
military hero and Czech Premier in the 
interim between the Munich accord and 
Germany’s occupation of the country, has 
retired to a small village near Prague. 
Never wealthy, he and his wife live simply, 
doing their own gardening and housework 
. . » Leon Turrou, ace G-man who uncov- 
ered the Nazi spy plot in New York in 
1938, now lives on Long Island and keeps 
busy lecturing and writing on espionage. 
He served as technical adviser on the film 
“Confessions of a Nazi Spy” . . . Rosa 
Ponselle, noted soprano and the first Amer- 
ican to debut in the Metropolitan Opera 
singing a leading role with Caruso, is now 
Mrs. Carle A. Jackson and lives in Balti- 
more. She still sings for occasional informal 
concerts. 
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(Bank (red! 


BRINGS MONEY 
TO MILLIONS OF WORKERS gj 


In modern industry, a gap of many 
months, and many hundreds of miles, 
must be bridged between the production 
of goods and their actual use. That 
bridge is bank credit. A single great industry 
—wool—may show how credit serves all 
business and the entire public. 


Wool is not twisted into yarn as soon as it 
is sheared on a Montana ranch. Yarn is not 
woven immediately into cloth, nor cloth 
made into clothing. Each step involves labor, 
equipment, management and transportation. 
It may be a year after the wool clip before a 
customer in New York or San Diego com- 
pletes the long series of transactions by buy- 
ing a woolen dress at a local shop. 


Yet the sheep-grower, weaver, dress manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, shipper and retailer must 
each be paid promptly for the useful task he 
performs, so that he may meet his own pay- 
roll and other expenses. That is where loans 










a . SN 


made by local, privately managed banks take 
their dynamic part in industry by making 
money instantly available to millions of 
workers. 


In the vast, complex mechanism of 
American business, bank credit serves as the 
supercharger of sound enterprise. Bank loans 
permit each successive step to be performed 
and paid for, in processing and moving goods 
from farm, forest or mine to the household 
shelf. More than eleven billions of dollars of 
bank credit are in use at all times for such 
purposes. 

Commercial banks have every incentive to 
enable sound enterprises, large and small, to 
borrow money readily, for the benefit of busi- 
ness, the public and the banks themselves. 
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International Trucks and Tractors Cut Costs and Save 
Time on Gigantic Water Conductor Project 


Brazil moves ahead on its march of progress, 
with a 60-mile aqueduct under construction to 
bring water to beautiful Rio de Janeiro. Thirteen 
thousand 22,000-lb. iron and concrete tubes will 
carry the water. The _— project demanded the 
best in engineering skill and equipment. 

International Trucks and Diesel TracTracTors 
“rolled down to Rio” and went to work for Dahne, 
Conceicio & Cia.(Adductora Ribeirao Das Lages 
S.A.), clearing, grading, and preparing the right- 
of-way; transporting tubes, materials, and sup- 
plies; and easing the heavy tubes into the trench. 

Thanks to the ability of 18 International Trucks 
and 9 International Diesel TracTracTors, a great 
city’s dream becomes reality! 

The world is dotted with such International rec- 
ords. If you have a truck or tractor job to do, there’s 
a powerful International that’s built and styled 
for your work. Ask the nearest International Dealer 
or Company-owned Branch for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
) 


International TracTracTors clear (INCORPORATED Easing 22,000-pound tubes into 
and grade the right-of-way. 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois place. No cracks, no damage! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Rapid a 
tubes by chain-hoist system. 


All set to go! A new load 
every few minutes. 
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; One Roosevelt Eye on Europe, 
Other on the Voters at Home 


And Doubt Arises in Both 
as Sumner Welles Is Assigned 
to Peace Missionarying 


The early morning languor of rural 
Southern Maryland was rent last Saturday 
by the staccato of a roan gelding’s hooves. 
Stiff as a Junker Uhlan in the English sad- 
dle, a lone rider hunched his spare shoul- 
ders to avoid a low hanging limb. Then, 
swinging free across the wide acres of his 
Oxon Hill estate, Sumner Welles, Under- 
Secretary of State, trotted into the dawn. 

Elegant and forbidding to all 
but his closest friends, the immac- 
ulate equestrian out of New 
York’s 400, Groton School, and 
Harvard turned one of thekeenest 
diplomatic minds in America in- 
ward upon his 47 years .. . the 
day, two years ago, when he had 
publicly rebuked those of his 
countrymen who wanted to inter- 
fere in the affairs and wars of 
Europe ... another day when he 
had as publicly condemned the 
Treaty of Versailles . . . the aft- 
ernoon in Havana when, as Am- 
bassador, he had dodged the bul- 
lets of his friends, President Ma- 
chado’s enemies, on the Malecon 
... the repeated triumphs he had 
scored for Yankee sincerity in 
Latin America . . . the first time 
he had sparred with William Phil- 
lips, Ambassador in Rome, for the 
Under-Secretaryship, and lost ... 
the morning when, a lad in glis- 
tening knee breeches, he had at- 
tended the wedding of Eleanor 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He knew, as he rounded the 
rusting mounds where his Hol- 
land tulips slumbered and headed 
for the barn, that he would be 
seeing Bill Phillips in a few days. 
For the bridegroom of that long- 
ago wedding was sending the boy in knee 
breeches to Europe to look for peace. 


1 in 1,000 

“Mr. Welles,” the President had told his 
press conference the day before, “will pro- 
ceed shortly to Europe to visit Italy, 
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France, Germany, and Great Britain. This 
visit is solely for the purpose of advising 
the President and the Secretary of State 
as to present conditions in Europe. Mr. 
Welles will, of course, be authorized to 
make no proposals or commitments in the 
name of the Government of the United 
States . .. Statements made to him by of- 
ficials of the governments will be kept in 
strictest confidence.” 

“How different from the House mis- 
sion!” murmured one correspondent, re- 
calling how Col. Edward M. House, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “peace” emissary, had prom- 





ised Sir Edward Grey that Britain could 
count on the United States, had blabbed 
everything he heard in Berlin at No. 10 
Downing Street. 

Mr. Roosevelt smiled, for he had pur- 
posely emphasized the distinction. Then he 
warned the newspaper men not to try to 
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speculate on Welles’ deeper mission. The 
admonition was short-lived, for a few hours 
later correspondents scurried across the 
street to the grimy old rococco State 
Building to receive a statement from 
Welles’ boss, sad-eyed Cordell Hull. 

“Diplomatic conversations of an in- 
formal character have been commenced 
with neutral govegnments . . . in the nature 
of preliminary inquiries relating to a sound 
international economic system and... a 
worldwide reduction of armaments.” 

What did it mean? If only what the 
President said, and nothing more—then 
what about Hull’s statement? Was it a 
coincidence that Welles would sail Feb. 17 
on the same boat with and bound for the 
same destination as Myron C. Taylor, ap- 
pointed Christmas week as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s special ambassador to the Vatican 
(Newsweek, Jan. 1)? And if Welles was 
to really look for peace, what 
were his chances? 

“About one in a thousand,” a 
half-dozen pessimistic reporters 
chorused. 


‘Copenhagen Hears’ 

Some of the neutrals to which 
Hull referred were less skeptical. 
Here and there, in Holland and 
Belgium, in Switzerland and 
Sweden, there were rumors that 
everyone was tired of fighting, 
that peace proposals were in the 
air. “Copenhagen hears” became 
a familiar phrase. 

Last week Copenhagen heard 
of two purported German feelers. 
One, reportedly the work of Field 
Marshal Hermann Wilhelm Gé- 
ring, would end the “big” war 
of the west on six points. 

, 1—No reparations. 

+ @—Immediate settlement of the 
colonial question, with return to 
Germany of several of her pre- 
World War possessions. 

3—Reich to retain the Sudeten 
area. 

4—Reich to retain Danzig, Pol- 
ish Corridor, and other “German” 
sections of Poland. 

5—Plebiscite to be held in Aus- 
tria on the question of unity with 

Germany, under a commission of Germans, 

Austrians, British, and French. 
6—Commission of belligerents to discuss 

establishing Czechs, Poles, and Slovaks in 

small independent states which would 
guarantee never to fight the Reich. 

The other plan, involving only the Rus- 



















Wide World 


Diplomats: Gray to Eire ... Earle to Bulgaria . 


so-Finnish war, came by way of the French 
newspaper Paris-Soir and was credited to 
German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop: 

1—One-month armistice, both armies to 
stand fast. 

2—Finnish plebiscite to choose between 
the legal government and that set up by 
the Russians. 

3—Moscow to receive several aviation 
and naval bases and part of the Karelian 
Isthmus, in return ceding Finland North- 
ern Karelia. 

4—Agreement between Finland and Rus- 
sia to forbid passage of foreign troops. 

Nevertheless, the belligerents and Italy, 
the key neutral of Europe, received the 
news of Welles’ mission with unmistakable 
skepticism. London said the Under-Secre- 
tary would be welcome but warned that 
no peace could be hoped for that did not 
take into account the Anglo-French war 
objectives—a sentiment to which Paris 
promptly subscribed. Berlin, too, professed 
to be cordial, but doubted, like Rome, that 
the time was ripe for success of any 
peace overtures. 

In Washington and throughout the Unit- 
ed States there was an apparent inclination 
to withhold judgment, leave the President’s 
and Welles’ hands untied. Americans were 
beginning to feel the war, to recognize that 
it was affecting American trade, American 
prosperity, and American peace of mind. 
Sentiment on Capitol Hill, where the Sen- 
ate was speeding a $20,000,000 credit for 
Finland, was uncritical. No one disagreed 
when Mr. Roosevelt told the American 
Youth Congress that 98 per cent of the 
country was against Russia, the invader 
(see page 20). 

The President did not have to wait on 
Welles for a report from France, for Am- 
bassador William C. Bullitt arrived last 
week. And as Washington buzzed with 


rumors that an Ambassador soon would be 
on his way to Berlin, Mr. Roosevelt 
plugged two other gaps: former Gov. 
George H. Earle of Pennsylvania was 
named Minister to Bulgaria, and David 
Gray of Florida Minister to Eire. 

On Monday, Joseph P. Kennedy, Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, flew 
from Palm Beach, Fla., to Washington to 
confer with the President and Hull on the 
European situation and to chat with Welles 
before the latter’s departure. The envoy, 
who left later for Boston to spend a few 
days recuperating from a recent illness, 
was far from optimistic. 

“All hell is liable to break loose in Eu- 
rope this spring,” he told reporters. 

But hope nonetheless persisted in official 
quarters that something might come of the 
peace rumors from abroad, and of the mis- 
sion Welles is undertaking. 

And the _neutrals—the very peoples to 
whom the President’s message seemed to 
be addressed—were jubilant. At The 
Hague, in Holland, where a League of Na- 
tions committee of ten was expecting the 
German “peace” offers this week, news- 
papers exulted that “deze zinnelooze 
oorlog” (this senseless war) was drawing 
to a close. 


Significance 


If Welles’ sole mission were to achieve 
peace in Europe, his chances would not be 
bright. Despite a studied tone of politesse 
the British and French “war parties” are 
resentful over what they suspect is an as- 
tute political move on the part of Mr. 
Roosevelt, less calculated to solve Europe’s 
difficulties than to impress the American 
electorate, or fulfill some Messianic dream. 
There are important groups in every capi- 
tal of Europe that would like to see peace 
at almost any reasonable price, but they 
are nowh~-c ‘» the saddle. The “war aims” 
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.. Bullitt, who returned home 


of the ruling cliques on both sides still are 
mutually exclusive. 

But Hull’s statement makes it clear that 
peace is not the only Welles aim—proba- 
bly not even the principal one. It has long 
been known that both sets of belligerents 
wished to draw a neutral or two into the 
war, and that the neutrals were growing 
more and more restive under this pressure. 
If the United States could give them not 
only moral but tangible encouragement in 
continuing to resist belligerent pressure, it 
might be possible to divide the world into 
warring and non-warring sectors, the non- 
warring nations to concentrate on restoring 
trade among themselves to something like 
normal. Hull long has dreamed of isolating 
not only the two European wars, but the 
Far Eastern one as well; of treating the 
belligerents as something like pariahs, or, 
in any case, of living in a normal world 
from which they had excluded themselves. 
Such a union of neutrals might even defy 
the British blockade—not because of a 
wish to see Britain lose the war, but as a 
means of national self-preservation. 

In any event, Welles and Mr. Roosevelt 
have everything to gain, nothing to lose, by 
the gesture. At Christmastime the Presi- 
dent was lukewarm about peace interven- 
tion. Since then he has become convinced 
that if peace does not come now, and if 
spring brings that “total” war which would 
engulf the world, the ultimate peace must 
be the dictate of the victor—something 
perhaps worse than Versailles. Moreover, 
the Welles mission ought to quiet those 
American zealots who have been clamor- 
ing for Mr. Roosevelt to “do something.” 

Finally, if the undertaking should suc- 
ceed, the names of Roosevelt, Hull, and 
Welles would go down in history. Though 
not, perhaps, before the first two had fig- 
ured in the 1940 Democratic Presidential 
Convention. 
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Political Enigma 
Democratic Candidates Speed 
Showdown on Third-Term Issue 


American politicians and newspaper 
men last week were beginning to under- 
stand how Europeans feel in a war of 
nerves. After months of being in the dark, 
Republicans were still guessing about what 
the Democrats were going to do, candi- 
dates were guessing what the voters were 
going to do, and voters were guessing what 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was going to do. 

In the end, it was the President’s nerves 
that snapped first. At a Hyde Park, N.Y., 
press conference he clamped the lid on 
third-term queries, warning reporters that 
he—and not their editors—would choose 
the proper time for an announcement. 

In Washington, where the Democratic 
National Committee was picking Chicago 
over Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Houston as their convention site (date 
undetermined) , the third-term wind blew 
stronger. Taking their cue from Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago and Pat Nash, 
Democratic Committeeman from Illinois, 
bosses of the Cook County machine that 
clinched the convention for the Lake 
Michigan metropolis with a bid of $130,- 
000, professional vote getters and office- 
holders from all over the country took up 
the Draft Roosevelt chant. Like Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, who also 
pledged his state’s delegation to the 
President, the party leaders were begin- 
ning to worry about what a Republican 
victory would do to their patronage, begin- 
ning to think of Mr. Roosevelt as the only 
sure-thing candidate in the field. 

Two men who did not agree were Vice 
President John N. Garner and Postmaster 
General James A. Farley. Garner men 
entered the Texan’s name in the Apr. 2 
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primaries in Wisconsin and New York and 
the Apr. 9 primaries in Illinois, and moved 
to go into Georgia if that state’s executive 
committee decided to hold primaries. 
Farley let his name go up in Massachu- 
setts Apr. 30. 

The Illinois primary scramble was en- 
livened by the contention of Garner co- 
horts that Mr. Roosevelt, whose name 
was put up by Kelly and Nash, would 
have to give his written permission to get 
it on the ballots. Nash denied that the law 
required this and predicted the President 
would run away with the vote. On the 
Republican side, Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York District Attorney, who last week 
began a barnstorming tour of the West 
and Midwest, led a field of bidders for the 
Illinois Republican vote which included 
Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York and 
Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New York 
City, the latter entered without his con- 
sent by Illinois admirers. 

The Garner-Roosevelt tussle will be re- 
peated in Wisconsin, where both names 





Will We Have Another Sit-Down War? 














Thomas in The Detroit News 


have been filed, with Dewey and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of neighboring 
Michigan contesting for the GOP prefer- 
ence. In Nebraska Democrats will enter 
the President’s name for an Apr. 9 test. 

Lincoln’s Birthday afforded the Re- 
publicans an opportunity to parade scores 
of party hopefuls before banquet crowds in 
every state of the Union. 
Significance 

The trend of city-machine bosses to 
the Roosevelt band wagon is interesting, 
since men like Kelly, Nash, and Hague 
are concerned with only one thing: party 
victory. Obviously they have come to the 
conclusion that the President is their best 
bet. Ironically, the Justice Department 
chose this week to announce that it was 
studying possible charges of violation of 
the Civil Liberties Act by Hague, with a 
view to possible indictments. 

The Wisconsin test ought to furnish a 
line on Garner vs. Roosevelt, but the 
Illinois fight is not likely to prove any- 
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“Yo All For Me All?” 














Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


thing. Preference votes are not binding 
on Illinois delegates. They have already 
been designated and, whatever happens 
Apr. 9, will go to Chicago instructed for 
the President. Georgia—another of the 
few states that may hold Presidential 
preference primaries—is not even likely to 
give Garner the satisfaction of running 
there, since Gov. E. D. Rivers, a Roosevelt 
man, controls the executive committee and 
can call a primary or not, as he likes. 

Meanwhile, the Republican picture re- 
mains as confused as ever. Recent surveys 
show Dewey slipping a little in popular ap- 
proval, with both Taft and Vandenberg 
gaining at the New Yorker’s expense. The 
GOP National Committee meets Feb. 16 
to pick its convention site (probably 
Chicago or Philadelphia) and date (prob- 
ably late June, but ahead of the Demo- 
crats). 





The Congress Ax 


The budget-paring knife which has been 
ruthlessly wielded for the last fortnight 
over the Administration’s appropriations 
bills (Newsweek, Feb. 12) cut even deep- 
er last week as the election-minded 76th 
Congress began the second month of its 
third session. 


In tHe Senate: The Independent Of- 
fices Supply Bill, calling for $1,139,693 ,528, 
was sent to conference with the House. 
This figure represented $55,010,945 below 
the budget estimate, but it was $39,506,- 
261 above the House’s appropriation. 

But the upper chamber momentarily 
dropped economy to go to bat for two New 
Deal agencies. It voted $710,000 for the 
National Resources Planning Board, which 
the House had ignored, though this was 
$350,000 under the Administration’s re- 
quest, and Western and Southern senators 
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led by Pat McCarran of Nevada fought 
off an attempt to strike $1,000,000 from the 
House-approved $12,000,000 safety-work 
fund for the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Then, as if to emphasize the spirit of econ- 
omy, Vice President John N. Garner, for 
the first time since Apr. 17, 1934, broke a 
Senate tie of 34-34 by voting to reduce 
CAA administration expenses by $115,259. 

To the President the Senate sent the con- 
ference-approved National Defense Defi- 
ciency Bill, calling for $252,340,776, a re- 
duction of $19,658,000. 


In toe Hovse: After reducing the Pres- 
ident’s farm estimates by $154,530,263 the 
week before, the lower chamber passed and 
sent to the Senate the State, Commerce, 
Justice, and Judiciary Appropriation Bill in 
the sum of $107,225,660, a slash of $2,338,- 
350 from the White House figure. An item 
of $100,000 for special assistants to the 
Secretary of Commerce and another for 
$60,000 for clerical aides to these officials 
were deleted. Individual department ap- 
propriations were: State, $20,162,000; 
Commerce, $34,080,500; Justice, $42,391,- 
000; Judiciary, $10,745,500. 

Also passed and sent to the Senate was 
the Treasury-Post Office Bill aggregating 
$1,032,154,612, a reduction of $11,491,000. 
The amount for the Treasury was $218,- 
691,530, which was $8,057,150 below budg- 
et estimates. 

In the Appropriations subcommittee re- 
ports were heard that $100,000,000 had 
been whittled from the Navy’s request of 
more than $954,000,000 for the coming 
year. One of the heaviest cuts yet, it was 
said to affect all phases of shipbuilding. 


Significance 


Sincere as it seems, the economy drive is 
likely to taper off somewhat in the weeks 
to come, and for a number of good reasons. 
To a great extent, the climax of the right- 
and-left slashing has probably been 
reached, and the bitter reaction of those 
whose toes have already been stepped upon 
is now being generally felt on Capitol Hill. 

Furthermore, word has gone out to the 
White House and party leaders that busi- 
ness may be expected to take a temporary 
downward trend this spring, in consequence 
of which Congress, warned of the political 
risks later, is certain, in the last analysis, 
to think twice before making too drastic 
cuts in direct and indirect relief expend- 
itures. 





Catamonk 


Sauntering through the green jungle of 
Colombia not long ago, Maurice Wrixon, 
field superintendent there for the Shell Oil 
Co., stumbled upon a queer-looking baby 
animal. It purred like a cat, chattered like 
a monkey, and looked like a cross between 
the two, its huge hind legs dwarfing its 
fore paws. He named it Smokey, raised it 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 
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on oatmeal and raw meat, and was pleased 
to see it become friends with his eight- 
year-old police dog. 

Last week, Wrixon, a British subject, ar- 
rived in New York on his way to London, 
thrust Smokey up in front of ship news 
reporters, and asked: “What is it?” No- 
body knew, so he shipped the little beast 
off to the San Diego zoo, where he hoped 
its species would be established. 


What is it? Mr. and Mrs. Wrixon didn’t know 
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Ex-Mogul of Matrimony 


George R. Hart is 45, stands 6 feet 4, 
weighs 300 pounds, and is as versatile as 
he is big. At various times before 1934, he 
sold insurance, managed a movie theater, 
organized a movie operators’ union, and 
dabbled in small-time politics. But that 
year he struck it rich: wangling an ap- 
pointment as Justice of the Peace for St, 
Ferdinand Township in St. Louis County, 
Mo. (just outside the city of St. Louis), 
Hart set himself up in the business of 
quick-and-quiet matrimony. 

By circulars, streetcar placards, radio 
announcements, and billboards throughout 
Missouri and Illinois, plus a huge red 
sign on his house at Natural Bridge 
and Rock Roads, he declared himself 
ready to perform “dignified” marriages 
anytime, at $5 a throw: “Get married 
now and save money.” The dollars started 
rolling in. 

In six years the self-styled Mogul of 
Matrimony recited his six-minute service 
no less than 70,000 times—most frequent- 
ly for impatient couples from across the 
Mississippi in Illinois, where state law 
would have required them to take physical 
examinations and wait three days after 
getting a license. After deducting salaries 
for his staff of fourteen assistants, and the 
cost of cigarettes and other gifts for the 
cab drivers who “steered” couples his way, 
Hart netted about $10,000 a year. 

The marriage mill horrified lawmakers 
and clergymen. They cited scores of an- 
nulment cases in which brides claimed they 
had entered Hart’s parlor drunk and be- 
fuddled. The Mogul’s enemies tried to 
have a law enacted that would have re- 
quired physical examinations, but he spent 
$2,000 on direct-mail ballyhoo that helped 
defeat the bill. 

Although his commission as Justice of 
the Peace expired more than a year ago, 
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Submarine Snapshots: Professional and amateur photographers 
had a field day last week at the Marine Studios’ Oceanarium, Marineland, 
Fla., where cameramen used live fishes instead of ‘birdies’ to coax their 
finny subjects to ‘sit still’ and smile. 
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Hart said he had been ordained a minister 
of the Holiness Church and kept the mill 
~— humming. That gave St. Louis County 
—_ prosecutors the opening they were await- 
ey ing; on the ground that Hart was abusing 
his pastoral office, they filed lawsuit after 
to lawsuit to close the mill. Each case lost on 
os technicalities. Nevertheless, the drive had 
nt some effect, for Hart’s clients began doubt- 
ing whether their marriages were legal. 

Last week the Gretna Green magnate 
called quits. He signed a stipulation with 
Prosecuting Attorney Stanley Wallach, ad- 
mitting that he was neither a J.P. nor a 
minister. No longer a Mogul of Matri- 
mony, Hart declared he would first vaca- 
tion at Hot Springs, Ark., then return to 
St. Louis, open a real-estate office, and sell 
homes to newlyweds. 

In no time, three other J.P.’s were fight- 
ing to take over Hart’s trade. The best 
opportunist among them was Charles H. 
Hart (no kin to George) of Old Monroe, 
50 miles northwest of St. Louis, whose ad- 
vertisements carefully omitted his first 
name. 





Clink Compensation 


Robert Anderson, 34 and jobless, won- 
dered why he couldn’t go on collecting his 
$5 weekly unemployment check when he 
was clapped into the Honolulu city jail 
seven weeks ago for drunkenness. Decid- 
ing to try, he got a guard to take him to 
a post office, where he telephoned the Un- 










employment Bureau that he was still 
workless. “Sure,” he was informed, “but 
you'll have to call and get it.” So, 
once a week, a guard at his elbow, 
Anderson called at the bureau and picked 
up his check. 

Last week his luck deserted him when 
he foolishly tipped off envious cellmates 
on the source of his pocket money. They 
tried it en masse and wound up, along with 
Anderson, before the same judge, charged 
with fraud. 





Hopkins returned to work 





Census Storm 


Maze of ‘Prying Questions’ 
Scored by Congress Critics 


Starting with a few basic questions in 
1790, the Decennial Census of the United 
States has added from time to time only a 
comparatively small number during the 
fifteen times it has been taken in the last 
150 years. Last summer, however, the Cen- 
sus Bureau disclosed that some very sig- 
nificant additions would be included in the 
sixteenth decennial count, which begins 
Apr. 1. { 

Officials explained that the questions 
“would throw light on internal social and 
economic problems.” Republicans in Con- 
gress thought otherwise. Recalling the il- 
legal WPA electioneering activities of 1938, 
and noting that pate enumerators would 
be selected on political merit, GOP stal- 
warts argued that it would be unfair to 
compel people to divulge personal informa- 
tion to potential party rivals. 

Last week, when the House considered 
the Department of Commerce appropria- 
tion bill, Rep. John Taber of New York led 
an unsuccessful party fight to strike out 
funds for a supplementary housing census 
which Congress had voted. Earlier, Repub- 
lican anger had been fanned when the first 
general questionnaires were examined and 
it was disclosed that the bureau, supervised 
by Secretary of Commerce Harry L.. Hop- 
kins, would seek information for the first 
time on: urban incomes, urban real-estate 
mortgages, extent of formal education, mi- 
gratory movements, employment and un- 
employment, occupations, and wage and 
salary distribution. A multitude of queries 
covers population, farms, housing, business, 
mine and quarries, and manufactures.* 
More, it was rumored that Hopkins, who 
returned to his desk last week after months 
of illness, originally had planned even more 
far-reaching questions. 

On Feb. 1, Sen. Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire carried the fight into the 
open with a written protest to Hopkins 
that the new questions constituted a viola- 
tion of individuals’ private rights. Last 
week the frail Cabinet officer retorted that 
Tobey was seeking to sabotage the 1940 
census by making false charges for “purely 
partisan political reasons.” 

Backing Hopkins up, bureau officials 
pointed out that the population form ques- 
tions had been prepared with the assistance 
of an advisory committee from outside the 
government. Data on income had been 





*The ordinary household will be called upon 
to answer up to 50 questions (depending upon 
its status) listed in the population questionnaire 
and up to 38 listed in the Souding uestionnaire; 
for those living on farms and ranches there are 
282 queries in a separate questionnaire; for 
businessmen there is a schedule of 29 questions; 
for manufacturers, the schedule of questions de- 
pends upon the type of product. 
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urged, they added, by business groups, to 
fill in the gaps between the income figures 
of farmers and the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau statistics on income-tax payers. 

But Tobey, who introduced a resolution 
in the Senate to delete two questions from 
the population form—one relating to the 
amount of money (wage, salary, or com- 
mission) received in 1939; the other in- 
quiring whether outside income of $50 or 
more (other than wage or salary) was re- 
ceived—pressed his fight. 





Spanked Youth 


Roosevelt Blast Leaves AYC 
Standing Chastened in Rain 


In the summer of 1934 a handful of 
college students and youthful unemployed 
met in a New York University classroom 
in downtown Manhattan and organized 
the American Youth Congress. Their 
avowed purpose was to draw attention to 
the problems of youth and to give young 
people practical experience in politics. Last 
week, as 4,000 representatives of all races, 
colors, creeds, and political beliefs gathered 
in Washington for a “citizenship imsti- 
tute,” the American Youth Congress 
claimed the backing of 62 national organi- 
zations (ranging from the Christian Youth 
Council of North America to the Young 
Communist League) and about 450 local, 
state, and regional bodies with some 4,- 
700,000 members. 

Almost from the day it was organized, 
the Young Communist League boasted it 
had “captured” the congress. Reds, wit- 
nesses told the Dies committee, practically 
controlled the movement’s policies. Despite 
spirited denials by youth leaders and firm 
support of the organization by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the “Communist front” 
label has stuck. 

Throughout the early sessions of last 
week’s “citizenship institute,” the “ism” 
_ question festered. The program called for 
speeches, not discussions, but three dele- 
gates rose to points of order and offered 
resolutions flaying Communism. Two were 
hustled from the hall, and the third (Archi- 
bald Roosevelt, a cousin of the First Lady) 
retained his seat only after a struggle. The 
adult guests—Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson among them—ignored this friction 
and parried youthful criticism of the Ad- 
ministration with It’s-wonderful-to-have- 
you-take-an - interest - in - the- government 
platitudes. The 4,000-odd delegates who 
tramped through rain-swept,. deserted 
streets to the White House lawn Saturday 
noon to hear the President speak expected 
something of the same nature. Instead, 
they got a sound verbal spanking. 

Mr. Roosevelt opened with a reminder 
that “if we had a different form of govern- 
ment this kind of a meeting . . . couldn’t 
take place.” Russia, he said, “is run by a 


dictatorship . . . as absolute as any other 
dictatorship in the world. It has allied it- 
self with another dictatorship and it has 
invaded a neighbor so small that it could 
do no conceivable, possible harm to the 
Soviet Union—a small nation that seeks 
only to live in peace as a democracy.” In- 
sisting that the United States is 98 per 
cent sympathetic with Finland, the Presi- 
dent described as “unadulterated twaddle” 
the contention recently echoed by the 
Youth Congress that aid to the Finns con- 
stitutes “an attempt to force America into 
the imperialistic war.” 

There was no singing or cheering as the 
chastened youths trudged away through 
the rain. But their spirits revived four 
hours later when John L. Lewis, head of 
the CIO, lashed back at the President for 
his “anti-democratic” attitude, and they 
yelled themselves hoarse at his declaration: 
“It’s time for labor and the youth of 
America to stand together.” Next day, 
Mrs. Roosevelt took the platform to de- 
fend her husband’s foreign policy, but she 
urged the Youth Congress not to “go on 
record for anything you do not believe in.” 

First outcome of the intra-congress 
squabble was a factional split: organiza- 
tion of a rebel federation opposing the 
“concentration-camp cultures” of Russia, 
Germany, and Italy and claiming to repre- 


Youth Congress delegates picketed war 


sent 2,000,000 of the American Youth Con- 
gress’ constituents. Sponsors included So- 
cialists, trade-union leaders, several Zionist 
groups, and a Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. 

Washington had another exciting “ism” 
show last week. William Dudley Pelley, 
long-sought chief of the Fascist Silver 


Shirts, startled the Dies committee by 
walking into the House Office Building 
with an offer to testify. He absolved Rep. 
Martin Dies of the suspicion that Die; 
had agreed to “lay off” the Fascist groups, 
but he had the committee blushing whey 
he warmly praised its work as the sort of 
thing his Silver Shirts advocated. Subse. 
quently, Rep. Frank E. Hook of Michigan 
apologized for his earlier charges against 
Dies that purportedly linked him t 
Pelley. 

In New York City, meanwhile, seven. 
teen members of the Christian Front who 
were formally indicted on charges of seek- 
ing to overthrow the government, pleaded 
not guilty. Ten were released in bail 
ranging from $5,000 to $20,000. As the 
result of rumors that “up to 4,000” New 
York policemen belonged to the anti- 
Semitic “Front,” Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine ordered all 20,000 mem- 
bers of the force to report any “subver- 
sive” affiliations. 


Significance 


While the American Youth Congress 
may not be an actual “Communist front,” 
it has closely followed the “party line” in 
whooping for isolation since announce- 
ment of the German-Soviet treaty (as con- 
trasted with the earlier insistence on 


“International 


support for the European “democracies”). 
In general, it has tended to become just 
another pressure group seeking to force 
the government to grant subsidies and 
direct foreign policy in accordance with 
the dictates of a small crew of leaders— 
who, incidentally, are mostly a little elder- 
ly for youth. 
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War Rumblings in Near East 
Mark Anzac Arrival in Suez 


Allied Armies Massing 
to Join With Turks as Bastion 


for Danubian Area Defense 


In 1914 Turkey’s declaration of war on 
the Allies brought the conflict to the mouth 
of the Suez Canal and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, two vital British lines of 
communication. In the present war this 
situation has been reversed by the Anglo- 
French expeditionary force waiting in the 
Near East and the treaty with Turkey, so 
that now the Suez is protected and. one 
Allied front is on the Black Sea directly 
menacing a supply line vital for Germany. 


Anzacs 

On Feb. 12, on the beach at Suez, the 
pages of history were flipped back 25 
years. Up the Red Sea came a long line 
of transports and escorting warships. Tall 
soldiers with tilted khaki hats jammed 
the transports; flags flew from water-front 
buildings, and immaculate welcoming of- 
ficials waited on the docks. As it had in 
1915, an Australian and New Zealand Ex- 
peditionary Force was landing in Egypt. 
Its commanders were two much-decorated 
veterans of the Dardanelles, Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey and Gen. Bernard Frey- 
berg. This time, however, they were com- 
ing as allies of the Turks. 

Dominions Secretary Anthony Eden had 
flown from London especially to welcome 
the troops. When he finished his speech 
the enthusiasm of the Anzacs—pent up 
after a '7,500-mile voyage—overflowed and 
they almost succeeded in hoisting Eden to 
their shoulders and carrying him through 
the narrow Suez streets. 

While the Anzacs still were at sea, Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the 
French Near East Army and former Chief 
of Staff to the late Marshal Foch, left 
Ankara after a series of conferences. Last 
week he turned up in Cairo. In the desert 
outside the city at Heliopolis he reviewed 
a half-mile line of British and Egyptian 
troops (Egypt has broken off relations 
with the Reich but not declared war). 

This rapidly assembling Anglo-Egyptian 
force is at the left flank of the new front 
building up in the Near East. At the cen- 
ter, in Syria, is Weygand’s own command; 
and on the other flank the new ally, Tur- 
key, last week took new steps to show its 
willingness to join the line. 


Krupps 

On Aug. 10, 1914, the German cruisers 
Goeben and Breslau escaped a pursuing 
Allied fleet and took refuge in the harbor 





International 
Eden welcomed the Anzacs 


of Constantinople, now Istanbul. When 
France and Britain protested, Turkey 
calmly announced that it had bought the 
ships for its own navy—a 1914. species of 
nonbelligerency. A fortnight ago Turkey’s 
Foreign Minister, Siikrii Saracoglu, gave 
the 1940 version of this when, just before 
the meeting of the Balkan Entente, he 
said his country was “not neutral but out 
of the war.” 

Last week Ankara showed what this 
meant. On Feb. 8 Turkish marines marched 
into the great shipbuilding works of the 
Krupp firm on the Golden Horn at Istan- 
bul. The German manager and his em- 
ployes who had been building two new 
submarines for the Turkish Navy were 
ousted and the government announced 
that it was taking over the company. The 
next day the Turks announced that some 
100 German technicians had been fired 
from their jobs in the Turkish Army and 
Navy Ministries and told to leave the 


country. Officials would give only a cryptic 
explanation: “Spring is coming.” 

But the real explanation seemed rather 
to lie in events last fall. An Aug. $1, just 
one day before Hitler invaded Poland, 
Turkey denounced a commercial agree- 
ment with Germany, under which more 
than one-third of its trade had been with 
the Reich. Thereafter relations went from 
bad to worse. Turks put difficulties in the 
way of German firms, and.the Nazis in- 
trigued to regain their previous standing. 
In particular, Franz von Papen, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, irritated the Turks, who 
suspected him of making his embassy a 
center of espionage. Two months ago po- 
lice raided the Turkische Post, a German 
newspaper, and the local Nazi rendezvous, 
the Teutonia Club, and expelled 107 Ger- 
mans. 

The dismissal of the Krupp technicians 
was accompanied by tales of a mysterious 
group of German experts who arrived to 
inspect a Krupp-built Turkish submarine 
and were sent away for fear they would 
sabotage or pirate it. Whether or not there 
was any truth in that, the name of Krupp 
is a potent one in Turkish history. Early 
in the century the rivalry between this 
great armaments works and the French 
Schneider-Creusot played a big part in 
drawing the Kaiser’s hand into Turkish in- 
trigue. The result was the valuable alli- 
ance of the last war. This time Turkey is 
on the other side, and no more apt place 
could have been found to show it than the 
personnel rolls of the Krupp factory. 


Significance 


The highly publicized flurry of Allied 
and Turkish activity in the Near East fol- 
lowed the quiet conference of the Balkan 
Entente in Belgrade, where Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Greece agreed to 
keep “constant vigil” for mutual safety. 
Last week these combined to produce an 
atmosphere of unusual confidence in the 
Balkans and in large part this was based 
on the idea that Turkey and the Allied 
armies would now act as a Near East bas- 
tion extending protection to all the Da- 
nubian states. 

The keystone of this defensive struc- 
ture is Turkey and the arches that sup- 
port it are the Anglo-French armies and 
British naval power in the Mediterranean. 
Turkey has 200,000 men under arms—ex- 
cellent fighters—and can mobilize an ad- 
ditional 325,000. Furthermore, these troops, 
who are now badly equipped, are rapidly 
being brought up to standard with a $174,- 
000,000 Allied loan. 

Backing the Turks is the French Army 
in Syria, which now amounts to about 
150,000 men—not 400,000, as the Russians 
have claimed—mostly of crack colonial 
troops. Behind the French is the British 
Army of possibly 100,000, counting the ar- 
rival of the Anzac division. Both these 
forces are well equipped and partially 
mechanized, providing a hard core for the 
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larger Turkish forces. Both can be easily 
supplied from India and Australia and 
North Africa. 

These armies insure the defense of the 
Near East and to some extent of the Bal- 
kans. But the strongest offensive weapon 
of the Allies in this region is their sea 
power. Last week’s events made it seem 
certain that in the event of a German or 
Russian attack the Turks would open the 
Dardanelles to the French and British 
Fleets. In the Black Sea they could then 
afford some aid to Rumania and overawe 
Bulgaria. But most of all they could 
threaten to hit Russian in its industrial 
jugular vein—the Caucasus oil fields. 

Oil from the Baku wells constitutes 75 
per cent of the Soviet’s supply and all Rus- 
sian agriculture has depended on a steady 
flow, since under collectivization animal 
power was replaced by 500,000 tractors. 
This oil goes partly through the Caspian 
Sea and up the Volga River, partly by rail 
to Kiev. But the greatest part is piped to 
Batum and shipped across the Black Sea. 
Any interruption in this would disorganize 
Russian industry and collectivized, tractor- 
dependent agriculture. And it would crack 
wide open the only new source of supplies 
that Germany has been able to open up 
since the start of the war. 





Guns for Finland 


Allies Now Giving Real Aid; 
Wrath Against Russia Rising 


For the fifth time since Sept. 3, the Al- 
lied Supreme War Council met last week. 
The conference was held in the Hall of Ar- 
mor at the French War Ministry. Around 
the walls and in corners stood ancient sets 
of medieval iron fighting garb. At the con- 
ference tables Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and Premier Daladier were flanked by ad- 
visers in military khaki or the bureaucrats’ 
striped trousers and black coat. 

When the conference ended a communi- 
qué revealed far more than has hitherto 
been disclosed of such meetings. It made 
two points. The Allies had considered cer- 
tain “diverse elements . . . with regard to 
the general conduct of the war,” and 
“questions of supply.” Stripped of ambi- 
guity this meant that the Allies had tackled 
the two-pronged problem of fighting their 
own war and helping in another; the two 
combined into one gigantic supply ques- 
tion: (1) how to give Finland the aid it 
must have or go under, and (2) at the 
same time continue to build up a military 
machine capable of eventually overwhelm- 
ing the Reich. 

On his return to London, Chamberlain 
told the House of Commons that the con- 
ference had been “more valuable” than 
any of the previous four. Daladier charac- 
terized it with that supreme adjective 


which the French use to describe anything 
particularly impressive from a woman’s 
hat to a battleship—formidable. And both 
France and Britain took immediate steps 
to implement their decisions. 


For Finland 


Ever since the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land, France, both officially and unofficial- 
ly, has been more in favor than Britain of 
unlimited aid to the Finns and less afraid 
of offending Russia. But at last week’s Su- 
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That this tender of help had the ap. 
proval of the public was shown by a Brit- 
ish Gallup poll in which 74 per cent of the 
people approved the dispatch of arms to 
Finland. 

British Labor closed the ranks further. 
Soon after the invasion started, the Na- 
tional Council of Labor sent an investigat- 
ing mission to Finland headed by Sir Wal- 
ter Citrine, secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress. Sir Walter is a power in the Eu- 
ropean trades-union organization, as well 





Dever-Black Star 


Scanning the smoky sky over the Essen Krupp works for Allied bombers 


preme War Council, Daladier overcame 
Chamberlain’s hesitancy. Britain suddenly 
became as eager and outspoken as France 
to intervene in Finland. 

Chamberlain lambasted Soviet tactics 
to Parliament, said that Britain already 
had sent substantial aid, and promised that 
“further aid is now on the way.” Richard 
Austen Butler, Foreign Under-Secretary, 
told the Commons that Britain fully real- 
ized the “urgency” of rendering such aid 
immediately and practically promised that 
it would include all measures short of ac- 
tual war with Russia. 

Finally, Sir Victor Warrender, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, gladly ad- 
mitted that the Finnish Legation had 
opened a recruiting agency for volunteers 
not called for British military service and 
that they were going with official blessing. 
This week 200 volunteers were ready to 
leave, and it appeared that a force of 5,000 
could be raised easily. 


as in that of his own country. In 1936, 
after a visit, he published a book, “I Search 
for Truth in Russia,” criticizing the emas- 
culation of the Russian trades unions by 
the Bolshevik dictatorship. The visit was 
remarkable also for the way he consistently 
chagrined his official guides by insisting on 
seeing the sanitary facilities in factories 
and other things hidden from tourists. 

His current job in Finland was to decide 
a ticklish question for the British, as for 
all other European labor movements— 
whether the war was “Bolshevik aggres- 
sion” or a crusade to save the Finns from 
“the Mannerheim gang and international 
warmongers.” 

Sir Walter and his mission returned to 
London on Feb. 7. Two days later the 
executive committee of the Labor party 
denounced Russia’s “shameless imitation 
of Nazi technique.” To this Citrine added 
a statement of his own: “Our delegation 1s 
convinced that if the Finns can get de- 
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livery in the next two months on aircraft 
now earmarked for them by foreign coun- 
tries, it is quite in the cards for them to be- 
come masters of the air.” 

In these Allied preparations, France— 
itself a nation in arms—had no men to 
spare as volunteers. But provisions were 
made to transport Italians quickly across 
the country—5,000 volunteers registered at 
the Finnish Legation in Rome. In addition, 
50 carloads of Italian aviation material for 
Finland was shipped through France. And 
a detachment of the Polish Army—now in 
training—left for the northern war, eager 
to fight Russia. 

Both official and public hostility to the 
Soviet spurted in France as in Britain. Po- 
lice raided offices of the Russian trade mis- 
sion and seized documents. The govern- 
ment offered no apologies in reply to a So- 
viet protest. The Radical Socialist party, 
to which Premier Daladier belongs, de- 
manded stronger support of the Finns, 
while Le Temps, semi-official organ of the 
Foreign Office, published an editorial that 
asked for “effective, complete, and total” 
aid. Other papers echoed it. 


For War No. 1 

In the cold and deserted town of Locar- 
no, Switzerland, scene of many interna- 
tional conferences, Fritz Thyssen, once 
Germany’s greatest industrialist and now 
in exile because he opposed the Allied- 
German war, gave an interview. He sadly 
noted the most striking result of the con- 
flict so far: “The poor are getting poorer. 
The level of existence is sinking.” 

European observers agreed with Thyssen 
that all over Europe the standard of living 
was steadily going down. Although the war 
had hardly begun, both sides were taxing 
their resources heavily to pile up vast sup- 
plies of arms and munitions. And Ger- 
many’s leadership in this race was counter- 
balanced by the greater strain on its stand- 
ard of living. 

Exactly how many planes and guns the 
Reich was producing was a military secret. 
But last week it was announced that in 
1938 the German machine and arms indus- 
tries turned out material to the value of 
$2,200,000,000 and that they had now 
reached a peak. Furthermore, Germany 
was maintaining its regular exports of 
planes. 

Some of the manufactured goods will be 
sent to Russia as barter for raw materials. 
A pact for the exchange was signed on 
Feb. 12. But most of it is probably going 
into storage against the day when large- 
scale offensives consume it at lightning 
speed. When that day arrives the real wor- 
ty of the Nazis is not going to be their 
productive capacity but their ability to 
obtain imports of vital raw materials. 

Oil is Germany’s greatest deficiency 
(Newsweek, Feb. 5). But it also has to 
struggle against a shortage of strategic 
metals. This week’s pact with Russia pro- 
vided for imports of ores and naphtha, as 


well as oil and fodder, in return for Ger- 
man industrial products, including equip- 
ment for an artificial-rubber plant. The 
treaty provided for a total exchange 
amounting to 1,000,000,000 marks ($400,- 
000,000) , but the time limit wasn’t made 
public so the real effect on the German 
economy remained a guess. The agreement 
was made after German experts had in- 
spected the capacity of Russia to deliver. 

In addition, Germany can get zinc and 
magnesium from conquered Poland and 
Austria and bauxite (aluminum) from the 
Balkans. But its quota of Swedish iron 
isn’t sufficient, and the steel alloys, copper, 
and tin formerly imported through Bel- 
gium and Holland have been cut to a 
trickle by the blockade. Supposedly some 
Russian oil and copper purchases in the 
United States have been for Germany— 
evading the blockade by the Pacific route. 
Soviet purchases in this country in De- 
cember, much of it oil and copper, totaled 
$15,500,000—25 per cent of its total 1939 
imports from the United States. 

By contrast the Allied problem is largely 
one of production. In France, owing to the 
huge percentage of men in the army, fe- 
male labor has been drafted into the fac- 
tories, and great foundries like those of 
Schneider-Creusot are probably approach- 
ing peak production. One of the biggest 
tasks of the Supreme War Council last 
week was to deal with this limit to French 
output and its relation to the opposite sit- 
uation in Britain. 

Instead of suffering from lack of man 
power as France does, the British still have 
1,500,000 unemployed. On the same day 
that Chamberlain sat with the War Coun- 
cil in France, Labor Minister Ernest Brown 
conferred with officials of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union on measures for a vast 
expansion of munitions plants that may 
not only absorb these idle workers but 
1,000,000 women as well. 

Nonetheless, although Britain’s muni- 
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tion production has doubled since the war, 
observers still adjudged it to be but 45 per 
cent of what it might be without undue 
expansion. And, although London can 
draw on industrialized parts of the em- 
pire like Canada for help, it must also sup- 
ply forces scattered all over the world— 
now apparently including Finland. 


Significance 


The sudden flow of Allied aid to Finland 
last week and the efforts of both sides to 
outarm each other represented the latest 
development in a war which has been large- 
ly an economic struggle so far. 

In Finland for the first time, the arrival 
of foreign supplies seemed at last. to be 
having some real effect. Correspondents 
hinted at the arrival of much larger 
amounts than hitherto—particularly light 
artillery—and the Finnish Air Force 
showed a marked increase in effectiveness. 

For the Allies, the Finnish intervention 
tied in directly with the supply situation 
because of the drain on their own resources. 
But for Germany it had an even more 
vital significance. A Russia deeply involved 
not only in a campaign against Finland 
but fighting what may amount to an inter- 
national expeditionary force as well will 
necessarily be handicapped in giving eco- 
nomic aid to the Reich. Last month for the 
first time since the abolition of bread cards 
in 1935 there was a bread shortage in 
Moscow and gasoline and clothing have be- 
come even scarcer than usual. 

Moreover, the Finnish war has strained 
the Soviets’ inefficient transport system. 
This is the factor likely to lessen the value 
of the new trade pact. The imports from 
the United States or other neutrals also 
must depend on Russian transport, and 
over its most difficult route—the Trans- 
siberian. And German need for Russian 
supplies, or imports through Russia, is so 
great that, instead of spending reserves 
in a direct attack on the Allies, Hitler may 
have to divert part of the German in- 
dustrial plant and technical skill to build- 
ing up his Bolshevik partner—and even- 
tually may have to help win the Finnish 
war for the same reason. 
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Total War—Limited Weapons 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


I. the German newspapers last 
week there appeared an article outlining 
the plan for total warfare at sea. The 
types of merchant vessels considered legit- 
imate objects of attack under the theory 
of total warfare were listed as armed 
merchant ships, merchant ships in con- 
voy, and militarized merchant ships. (In 
the latter class fall the unarmed trawlers 
engaged in mine sweeping.) No mention 
was made of unarmed merchant ships 
engaged in trade. Yet unarmed ships 
have been attacked,.the most glaring in- 
stance being air attacks on unarmed Brit- 
ish lightships, a type of craft which never 
engages in trade and whose sole function 
is to serve as a beacon for all mariners. 
There was no mention of the status of 
neutrals; yet the fact remains that those 
neutrals bordering the North Sea have 
suffered sinkings which are excessive in 
proportion to the total tonnage sailing 
under their flags. 


U-Boat and Plane 


Whether Germany can accomplish its 
purposes in this sea war depends, natur- 
ally, on its use of the weapons at hand. 
Unlike the last war, Germany has no 
High Seas Fleet. Even if this fleet won no 
victories it could immobilize the bulk of 
Britain’s Fleet and was always the main 
weapon against which the British had to 
guard. So far, the extraordinary feature of 
operations in the North Sea has been the 
losses due to weapons which in the last 
conflict were secondary: mines and the 
air attack. 

In reports of these operations little 
mention is made of successful action by 
the submarine, the most effective weapon 
in 1917-18. This does not mean that the 
U-boat has passed out of the picture. 
Far from it. But it does mean that the 
submarine has had to change the char- 
acter of its operations in this area. It is 
a versatile weapon. And even if not too 
successful as a lone ranger waiting to get 
in its own powerful blow, it can still act 
as scout for the air force. 

The fact is that in this war the U-boat 
is the only sea craft Germany can rely 
on for a constant day and night watch in 
waters where, even during the last war 
with a fleet much superior to the one she 
now has, Germany was driven back to 
base every time she ventured to sea. 

The limited waters of the North Sea 
afford an excellent spot for the sub- 
marine to play watchdog and for the air 
force to strike. The North Sea routes 
are well within the working radius of the 
air force. Precious fuel oil is saved if 
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How U-boats signal Nazi raiders 


some of the duty of reconnaissance is 
removed from its shoulders. And the air 
force, by use of parachute flares, can at- 
tack by night as well as by day. But this 
necessitates a carefully worked-out plan 
of coordination between the U-boat at 
sea and the air force at base. 

The Germans have not advertised their 
method: of operations, but the broad fea- 
tures of the system are predicated from 
the nature of the air attacks. The sub- 
marine commander has a chart of the 
North Sea, divided into squares like a 
checkerboard. Headquarters has a dupli- 
cate. The submarine skipper proceeds to 
station and watches. He can do this with- 
out exposing more than the periscope 
during daylight hours. At night he can 
partially emerge and cruise very slowly. 
If a target comes along, whether it be a 
single ship or a group of ships, the sub- 
marine always is prepared to attack if 
deemed advisable. But if unable to at- 
tack, or an air attack is thought better, 
it flaShes the signal to the air base. The 


airplane reconnaissance is thus reduced 
and the attack can proceed in order. 

Having sent its message of informa- 
tion, the submarine shifts station quick- 
ly. Otherwise, unless some interception- 
proof system has been perfected, its radio 
would give away its position. For along 
the British Coast, and on the surface 
craft and submarines patrolling the sea, 
listening stations are constantly alert to 
intercept enemy signals. 

The watchdog then becomes the one 
hunted. Not only is the U-boat stalked by 
enemy submarines, but it is the prey of 
all types of light patrol craft, armed with 
depth bombs. Hostile air craft take part 
in the search. And in addition to endea- 
voring to locate the scout, these British 
stations also try to jam his message back 
to the air base. Here the U-boat’s success 
depends on ingenuity of code. Even 
though the message is jammed, the least 
fragment getting through should be suffi- 
cient to send aircraft on their way to the 
attack. 


Hazards and Rewards 

It is a game both sides can play, but 
full of hazards for all involved, neutrals 
as well as belligerents. Total war is one 
of expediency, and law counts for little. 
For those who advocate it, all who aid 
the enemy by trading with him fall in 
the enemy class themselves. In the pres- 
ent phase especially the neutral is a 
tempting target, since his ships are 
usually less well armed against air at- 
tack. 

From the total point of view the war 
is not one of ruthlessness, but one of 
self-defense against an economic block- 
ade. To break the blockade is a reward 
worth great risks. The powerful neutral 
may escape, but the neutral weak in a 
military sense pays the price for living 
too near powerful nations at war. 

Thus far the submarine’s part in the 
effort against the blockade may be classi- 
fied as the limited, individual type of at- 
tack plus the scouting assistance it gives 
the air force. Last week’s sinking of two 
U-boats in an attack on a convoy illus- 
trated its failure to go beyond this lim- 
ited participation. 

However, there is no assurance that 
the submarine will continue in such a 
relatively restricted role. Germany claims 
to have initiated a mass-production pro- 
gram of small submarines. If this be true, 
and experienced crews can be found to 
man these craft, it may forecast a species 
of mass attack directed against the con- 
voy system. 
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4 72 Russians hurled wave after 
wave of fighters against the Mannerheim 
Line last week in their greatest offensive 
of the three-month war; yet as for weeks 
past the Finns held fast. That was a vic- 
tory for defensive power and stamina, 
but a victory that affected Finland not 
alone; it echoed to the far reaches of the 
Maginot Line and the West Wall. It may 
have a decided influence toward keeping 
\ the great Franco-British-German armies 
paired off in continuance of their sit-tight 
western-front policy until one side or the 
other has become weakened by air and 
sea warfare. And it may carry the war- 
fare to another front entirely. 

Although a victory in the west by 
either side would bring the war to an 
early end, the policy of nonaggressiveness 
hangs on. This type of strategy is not a 
stalemate—a term which derived from 
chess, implies that each side is halted by 
the other, and neither can move. It im- 
plies a situation in which the opposing 
forces have lost the initiative and the 
power of maneuver and retired to de- 
fensive positions in a stabilized warfare. 
That is not the case on the French front; 
there has been no draw for the simple 
reason that there has been no major of- 
fensive on either side. The martial baton 
still remains in the hands of the political 
leaders—and the political leaders are 
heeding the Finnish lesson. That prompts 
thoughts, in addition to flank extensions 
to the North and Mediterranean Seas, 
of three other fronts where an offensive 
might be taken with less toll. 








Scandinavia 


This front could become active through 
a Russian advance across Finland or a 
German threat from the Baltic region. 
Should the war zone spread, Norway, 
under protection of the British Fleet, 
would cover the North Sea coast line and 
maintain outside communications and 
water-borne trade routes, while Sweden 
would stand the brunt of the land at- 
tack. The solidarity of the Scandinavian 
defense does not include Denmark, which, 
in its undefended position, could be oc- 
cupied in 48 hours by any invasion from 
Germany. 

Although the Swedish Army may not 
have fought battles for over a hundred 
years, reports indicate that it is well or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped, and that 
its small peace strength could be ex- 
panded on a war basis to more than a 
half-million men. The land defense 
against an invasion from the east is 
centered around Boden, an iron region. 





Here the forts are exceptionally strong, 
the innumerable rivers run at right an- 
gles to an invasion from the north and 
east, thus slowing up movements, and 
the lake regions to the north and east 
of the fixed fortifications have been or- 
ganized along the lines of the Finnish 
lake system of the Karelian Isthmus. 

Land defense in the south commences 
in the channels and inlets winding 
through the innumerable islands along 
the coast line. These could easily be de- 
fended with submarines and mines aided 
by the efficient Swedish coast-defense 
vessels. 

Should the coast line be penetrated, 
Sweden would suffer greatly in the loss 
of her industrial centers along the Baltic 
front. Her hinterland is protected by 
modern defenses along the Smaaland hill 
line, however. 

There seems no imminent danger of 
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the Scandinavian countries losing their 
neutrality, for such a status is appar- 
ently now desired by both the Allies and 
Germany. The belligerents well know the 
difficulties and danger incident to over- 
seas expeditions and would guard against 
extending the war to this area. 


The Balkans 


Reports that this front might become 
alive through an Allied drive at Ger- 
many’s back door, as was planned in the 
World War, do not give full value to the 
changed Balkan frontiers. Then, Ger- 
many and her Austro-Hungarian ally 
reached southward through what is now 
Hungary and Yugoslavia to Greece. This 
made possible the Salonika Plan—pro- 
posed but never executed—which con- 
templated an offensive from Salonika to 
strike directly at the Central Powers to 
cut them in twain. 

The Balkans may become a war zone 
in a prolonged European struggle. But 
now neither belligerent can strike the 
other directly by this route, and the pros- 
pect hardly indicates a military reality 
until a switch develops in the political 
line-up of the states in the area. 


Near East 


In view of Russia’s setback in her 
Finnish venture, she will probably not 
initiate an offensive on this front until 
her army has been more or less recondi- 
tioned. However, it is not without rea- 
son to attribute to the Allies an offensive 
plan against Russia here, should that 
country’s growing relations with Ger- 
many warrant military action. Such 
a situation may easily grow out of 
the Baku oil fields, particularly if the 
Reich should become dependent on these 
wells. 

The reported movements of Russian 
divisions to the Afghanistan frontier and 
along the Caucasian border facing Tur- 
key and Iran, the troop concentrations 
in the Near East Entente (Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, and Afghanistan) and in the Allied- 
controlled Egypt, Arabia, and Syria— 
with General Weygand the directing head 
—mark this region as a danger zone. 
Should this prove to be the offspring of 
the western front, an Allied offensive may 
be expected against Baku, the oil and 
rail key center of the Caucasian area, 
combined with a naval attack from the 


Black Sea against the port and railhead 


of Batum. Defensive strategy would 
probably be employed eastward behind 
the Himalayas along the Afghanistan 
frontier to cover a threat to India. 
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Gallows Echo 


IRA Bombers’ Hanging Brings 
Riots in Dublin and Belfast 


On the chill misty morning of Feb. 7 a 
crowd, mostly Irish, waited at the gate of 
Winton Green jail in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Behind the bleak prison walls scaf- 
folds stood ready for two compatriots: 
Peter Barnes, 32, and James Richards, 29, 
members of the outlawed Irish Republican 
Army convicted of complicity in the bomb- 
ing which took five lives at Coventry on 
Aug. 25. 

A clock tolled 9, and men in the crowd 
silently bared their heads. Presently there 
was a murmur from those outside the 
gates—held back by 500 police—as an 
official posted notices announcing that 
“the judgment of death” had been car- 
ried out. 

From that murmur in Birmingham the 
protest over the two latest “martyrs” in 
the long struggle between Ireland and Eng- 
land rose to an angry roar in Dublin. There 
1,000 demonstrators marched, carrying 
black flags with skull and crossbones on 
them, and burned the Union Jack at 
Mountjoy Prison, where Premier Eamon 
De Valera and other early rebels had once 
been imprisoned. 

Although De Valera has forsworn vio- 
lence as a means of gaining a united Ireland 
and months ago declared war on the IRA 
for using terrorism, he had nonetheless add- 
ed his weight to the many futile appeals 
—from prominent Englishmen as well as 
Irishmen—in behalf of the two condemned 
Irishmen. And while President Douglas 
Hyde on Feb. 10 signed a bill permitting 
IRA suspects to be interned without trial, 
the Premier for once made no attempt to 
ban demonstrations openly staged by the 
organization after the Birmingham execu- 
tions. On Sunday of this week more than 
10,000 Dubliners joined in another big pro- 
test under IRA auspices, and the city’s 
traffic was suspended for two hours. 

In Belfast the same day some 1,000 IRA 
sympathizers tried to hold a protest meet- 
ing and fought an hour’s pitched battle 
with Northern Ireland police. Scores were 
injured and twenty arrested. Armored cars 
patrolled the streets while a house-to-house 
search was made for IRA members who 
had raided a British military camp during 
the previous night’s blackout, escaped with 
rifles, Bren machine guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and kidnaped a soldier whom they 
later released. 





Daladier, 534-0 


German Gestapo agents have been cir- 
culating a questionnaire in France aiming 
to undermine the French Army’s morale. 
One question ran: “How many votes would 
Daladier obtain on a vote of confidence?” 


After 31 hours of secret debate on the Pre- 
mier’s conduct of the war last week, the 
traditionally balky French Chamber gave 
the answer. It voted confidence in Daladier 
with its first unanimous vote of the war— 
534 to 0. 


Significance 


In the last war, five changes of govern- 
ment dislocated France’s war machine. To 
avoid such setbacks in the present war, the 
Chamber on Nov. 30 granted Daladier vir- 
tually unlimited decree powers “for the 
duration.” By its complete unanimity, last 
week’s vote refuted reports that under- 
ground propaganda had seriously shaken 
French solidarity with Britain or had bred 
any effective discontent with Daladier’s 
expressed determination to carry on the 
war until Hitler is defeated. 
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...and a downed Russian bomber is towed away for dismantling 
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Red Waves 


Soviets Pound Finnish Line, 
but Weary Defenders Hold on 


Week after week the Russian Army 
communiqués have monotonously reported 
from the front that “nothing of impor- 
tance” or only “reconnoitering activities” 
took place. But last week Moscow sud- 
denly perked up and triumphantly an- 
nounced that on the Mannerheim Line the 
Soviet troops had captured thirteen “iron 
and concrete arullery forts.” The Russians 
didn’t elaborate on their victory. Br* from 
Finnish dispatches it added up to one of 
the bloodiest battles of the war and a 
change in Soviet strategy. 

Hitherto the Russians have directed 
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heavy attacks on the Mannerheim Line, 
but these have always seemed less like 
major offensives than blows to hold troops 
on that particular front. The real Russian 
campaigns were launched on Finland’s 
northern and central frontiers and have 
collapsed one after another. 

This time the Soviets drove headlong at 
the Mannerheim Line. The fortifications 
follow a line of waterways from Lake 
Ladoga across the Karelian Isthmus—from 
the Taipale River through Lakes Suvanto, 
Vuoski, and Muolaa. In summer these are 
wide and deep stretches of water; in the 
winter they provide the defenders with a 
cear field of fire. But in the western sec- 
tion of the isthmus the line runs across a 
flat 18-mile-wide stretch of timbered coun- 
try before it falls behind more lakes and 
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is finally anchored to the coastal fortress 
of Koivisto on the Gulf of Finland. It was 
in this level sector centering on the village 
of Summa that the Russian artillery last 
week roared for hours on end as prepara- 
tion for the attack. 

Under cover of this fire and aided by 
comparatively excellent transport facilities 
—two railways and two highways—the 
Soviet threw troops by the division against 
the Mannerheim Line. Unusually heavy 
tank detachments and bombing squadrons 
preceded the infantry. 

After a week of this bloody hammering 
the Russians had made only slight dents 
in the line, and the Finns even denied the 
loss of the thirteen forts. The Red Army 
still had between 10 and 15 tough miles 
to go before it could break through the 


Finns salvaging their goods after the Reds bombed Vaasa 





Russian gunners, found frozen beneath their cannon 
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entire defense zone. Unlike the Maginot 
Line, the Mannerheim Line has no elabo- 
rate network of underground fortifications. 
But machine-gun pillboxes cover all angles 
in the forest, and at intervals the trees 
have been cleared to allow the guns to 
sweep an open space. Behind these are still 
heavier bunkers and artillery emplace- 
ments. From the Taipale River to Fort 
Koivisto there are deep traps and barriers 
made of huge, jagged granite stones and 
all through the forest the Finns have dug 
little holes 3 feet deep where single sol- 
diers hide and then pop up on tanks or 
patrols with hand grenades. 

The Russian chances of cracking the 
Mannerheim Line without even heavier 
expenditure of men and munitions thus ap- 
peared relatively slim. But through the 
censorship correspondents slipped an omi- 
nous phrase. They reported that the Finnish 
defending troops were “dead tired.” Many 
had been in the lines since the start of the 
war three months ago, and none had had 
more than short rests in billets or on leave. 


Lady of the Shears 


The French Gibe at ‘Anastasia’; 
British Have Censor Woe, Too 





A caricature of a forbidding female, sym- 
bolic of censorship, armed with shears.and 
surrounded by much white space, has been 
a familiar figure to Paris newspaper readers 
ever since the war started. The word 
“Anastasie” below gives a clue to the lady’s 
origin: an Anastasia in ancient Rome cut 
flowers with her shears until the emperor, 
whom she spurned, used them on her. 
Some forgotten nineteenth century humor- 
ist gallicized the legend to make the unim- 
pressionable lady the culprit, and ever 
since she has been the French Mrs. Grun- 
dy. Printing Anastasia’s menacing mug in 
the blank spaces is a way of jabbing back 
at the censor. 

Censorship has two jobs: to suppress in- 
formation useful to the enemy, and to cut 
off the spread of enemy propaganda. And 
last week, with citizens in all the belliger- 
ents showing the nerve strain of restrictions 
and prolonged inaction in the war, Anas- 
tasia and her sisters in Britain and Ger- 
many pruned with renewed energy. 


‘Ciseaux-tout’ 

The French Anastasia is ensconced in the 
Hotel Continental in the Rue de Rivoli, 
now one of the busiest places in Paris. 
There the Commissariat of Information is 
bossed by the suave Jean Giraudoux, dip- 
lomat and playwright (he wrote “Amphi- 
tryon 38”) . Giraudoux, who studied at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, has himself been nicknamed 
“Ciseaux-tout,” which means “Scissors-all.” 

Although Giraudoux is entrusted with 
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French propaganda, his emphasis has been 


largely on the shears. The idea, in his own 
words, is a blackout of news, letting Hitler 
and Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels do the talking while France pub- 
lishes only facts and few of them. 

On Jan. 25 Anastasia began to ply her 
shears on free speech as well as the press. 
A decree provided prison sentences up to 
two years and fines up to 5,000 francs 
(about $110) for “false assertions which, 
presented as personal opinions, correspond 
in reality to the keynote of enemy prop- 
aganda”—in other words, defeatist gossip. 

Last week it seemed that the censorship 
was about to be shaken out of its silence 
in a public spectacle. Former Premier Léon 
Blum, Socialist leader, pressed Premier 
Edouard Daladier for a discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the conduct of 
the war, including the rigidity of the press 
control. ; 

On Feb. 9 the Premier limped into the 
Chamber for the first time since he fell 
and broke a bone in his foot on Jan. 8. 
Daladier offered an immediate and full 
public discussion. But it turned out that 
that wasn’t what Blum wanted. He asked 
instead for a secret session. The Premier 
warned that German papers published full 
reports both of the French Chamber’s 
secret session in 1914 and of the secret 
session of the British House of Commons 
on last Dec. 13. Despite the warning, Dala- 
dier lost, when it was put to a vote, by a 
margin of 35. 

Newspaper men and public were ordered 
out. The few Communist Deputies who 
hadn’t lost their seats in the recent sup- 
pression of the party then left also. They 
said they did not want to run the risk of 
being blamed in case of leaks. The debate 
went on for two days behind locked doors. 


‘Black-ins’ 

Britain, less wasteful than France of 
newsprint, prints no blank spaces in its 
papers. The censors use their pencils on 
copy in advance and consequently are 
called “black-ins.” The war’s first Chief 
Censor, Vice Admiral Cecil Vivian Us- 
borne, lost his job last January. The Ad- 


miral is a noted inventor—he contributed 
an important gadget to the paravane de- 
vice used against sea mines—and has gone 
back to inventing. But there was one time 
when the Censor himself got censored: On 
Dec. 6 Admiral Usborne let himself go in 


a speech to the Angle ° nerican Press As- 
sociation in Paris, anu ais subordinates 
back home had to black-in his indiscre- 
tions. His duties have now been taken 
over by the lawyer Sir Walter Monckton, 
K. C., long a close friend of the Duke 
of Windsor. 

Last week London blossomed out with 
posters (they were by “Fougasse”—Ken- 
neth Bird—a Punch artist) to popularize 
an anti-gossip campaign. The slogan was 
“Careless words may cost lives.” Some of 
the posters were gay, using Hitler for com- 


ic relief, but one grim product showed a 
sinking ship with the caption: “A Few 
Careless Words May End in This.” 

In Commons on Feb. 6 the Prime Min- 
ister had an even grimmer warning: the 
government, he said, was considering death 
sentences for the disclosure or leakage of 
information to the enemy. 


Haw and Hem 

A man known only as “Lord Haw-Haw’ 
is a national figure in Britain today: he 
figures in a current revue and is the sub- 


Wide World Cablephoto 


Hitler beneath the British table 


ject of a popular song and countless letters 
to the newspapers. “Lord Haw-Haw” is 
heard nightly on the German radio, broad- 
casting in English, and got his sobriquet 
because of his supposed super-Oxford ac- 
cent—although listeners have traced its 
origin everywhere from Edinburgh to Chi- 
cago. Britons religiously listen to him 
nightly—the newspapers even list his time 
and wave lengths—and laugh. 

In Germany, listening to foreign broad- 
casts has become increasingly less of a 
laughing matter. The penalty is prison and 
in extreme cases—for habitual listening or 
organizing listening sessions—death. The 
edict, dating from Sept. 1, applies to neu- 
tral foreigners as well as Germans, exempt- 
ing only diplomats and foreign correspond- 
ents. Two weeks ago, after the Vatican 
broadcasts of conditions in conquered Po- 
land, the Nazis issued another warning 
about this law. 

Germany has even tried to combat for- 
eign broadcasts by gunfire. On Jan. 26 the 
French near Altenheim on the Rhine were 
said to have broadcast insults to the Fiih- 
rer. After a warning the Germans opened 
fire on the loudspeakers. And on Feb. 10 
French loudspeakers again roused German 
batteries to action. The amplifiers, en- 
trenched behind pillboxes, were not hit and 
the propaganda barrage continued. 
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British Eagles 
‘Broadside’ Fighters Answer 
Cannon-Carrying Nazi Fleet 


A series of five air battles took place of 
the British east coast on Feb. 9, whey 
German bombers renewed their attacks oy 
merchant shipping after a week’s lapse, 
In this raid, in which the Nazis claimed to 
have sunk eight ships and the British ad. 
mitted the destruction of two small naval 
trawlers with the loss of 22 men, one pair 
of Heinkel 111K bombers attacked the 
dredger Foremost and the 34-foot motor. 
boat Hilda near the Firth of Forth. 

While the Heinkels’ bombs and machine. 
gun bullets rained about the ships, a squad. 
ron of single-seater Supermarine Spitfire 
fighters dropped out of the sky. One Heink- 
el dodged into the clouds, but three fighters 
swooped on the other in quick succession, 
each with all eight machine guns blazing. 
Badly hit and rapidly losing altitude, the 
bomber roared toward the land and headed 
for the ramshackle frame hotel in North 
Berwick, at the southern tip of the Forth 
estuary, which used to be the mecca of the 
Anglo-American golfing world in the peace- 
ful days when Bobby Jones and Walter 
Hagen were swapping titles on both sides 
of the ocean. The bomber barely cleare: 
the roof of the hotel and crashed in a field. 

This incident, plus London’s assertions 
that two other Heinkels had been crippled 
in the day’s scrapping, tended to confirm 
British claims that lone Heinkels have 
proved no match in combat for the Spit- 
fires and their sister fighters, the Hawker 
Hurricanes. Superiority in speed, maneu- 
verability, and fire power lies with the 
fighters. Actual tactics of attack usually 
consist of a power dive on the bomber’s 
tail at speeds as high as 500 miles an hour, 
followed by a burst of concentrated ma- 
chine-gun fire, directed from positions be- 
low, directly astern, or above the bomber, 
or from narrow angles to its line of flight. 


Five Seconds 

The reason for these tactics is that the 
British fighters’ machine guns, housed in 
the wings and operated automatically by 
pressing a button on the control column, 
are installed in rigid fixed positions, with 
their lines of fire set so as to converge on 
a target about 250 yards ahead. To obtain 
maximum offensive power, the pilot must 
maneuver so that the streams of bullets 
hit the target over the longest possible 
period of time, at most about five seconds 
—a feat only possible when he attacks in 
the same line of flight as the bomber. 

Only 30 feet in length, or about half as 
long as the big black Heinkel, the little 
Spitfire, with its single 1,050-horsepower 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engine, can do 367 
miles an hour in level flight, against a top 
speed of 300 miles an hour for the Heinkel. 
It can climb at an almost vertical angle. 
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rising to 20,000 feet in less than nine 
minutes. 

Both the Spitfire and the Hurricane—a 
dightly less speedy type—harry their foe 
with concentrated blasts from eight syn- 


lace of fMachronized machine guns, four along the 
when fedge of each wing. These fire at a com- 
cks on [bined rate of 160 bullets a second, or 800 in 
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attack, the bomber’s only means of self- 
preservation is escape in the clouds or re- 
taliation with inferior armament—secret 
in the case of Heinkels but probably con- 
sisting of three to five hand-operated ma- 
chine guns, including two or more in the 
fuselage as well as one in the nose. 


































































































































































































































































a Two Cannon 
\pitfire Nobody doubts that combat superiority 
Heink. (af of the good little fighter over the good big 
ghters qm bomber. But the relationship changes con- __js believed to be capable of carrying a full _turret’s guns censored out). Pictures of 
ession, ag stantly as aeronautical engineers think up = 2-ton load of bombs at 315 miles an hour this fighter smuggled into Germany and 
lazing, fm new Ways to mcrease fire power, speed, over a range of 1,800 miles—amply suffi- recently published there have shown that 
le, the and maneuverability. cient for a round trip to any point in Brit- the turret armament is made up of four 
eaded On Feb. 1 the British Air Ministry ain. The British credit the machine with guns. And the “new technique” consists of 
North @ warned that the Germans were rushing _ the exceptionally high ceiling—for a bomb- _ the fact that, unlike the Spitfires and Hur- 
Forth @ production of a new plane that possesses er—of 33,000 feet, well out of range of ricanes, with their fixed guns and limited 
of the gg some of the speed and fire power of the anti-aircraft fire but considerably under the attack methods, the Defiant can use these 
peace. fa fighter as well as the range and load ca- ceilings of the British fighters. four synchronized guns, all aimed through 
Valter a pacities of the bomber. The warning added However, Britain claims to have the an-_ one sight, to make broadside attacks, en- 
sides qf that Germany was unlikely to “capitulate” — swer to this Nazi newcomer in a new fighter _abling the turret gunner to rake a bomber’s 
leared (ME Without attempting a “desperate on- of its own, the Boulton & Paul Defiant, now structure from nose to tail. In addition, 
field, fg Saught” with this machine. in full production. This is a two-seated, the Defiant has machine guns also fixed 
stiene The new bomber, of which the Nazis  single-motored craft, said to be super-fast, in the wings. 
ppled reputedly plan a fleet of 2,000, is the Junk- although the speed has not been made pub- Two other features, both copies of Ger- 
nfirm @ ets Ju 88. It is said to be armed with two _ lic. It employs a secret British combat fea- man innovations, are also likely to appear 
have (@ Shell-firing cannon in the nose—enabling it _ ture, used also in bombers, which the Brit- soon in British warplanes. The first is a 
Spit- fim '° strike beyond machine-gun range—and ish assert has added a “new technique” to _ shell-firing gun, of the type mounted on 
:wker ff With two large-bore machine guns behind air defense. the Junkers Ju 88 and first used in the 
aneu- 4 the wings, one above and the other below This feature is a power-driven multi-gun new Messerschmitt 110 “destroyer planes,” 
1 the fa the fuselage. swivel turret situated just behind the cock- which made their initial appearance in 
7 Thus heavily armed, the new warplane pit (illustrated on this page but with the the war when they battled a British 
dads squadron in Helgoland Bight on Dec. 14. 
ame Newsweek chart—Manning The British have already established at 
~ least one factory to make guns of this 
s be- type. 
de The other innovation is the bullet-proof 
light. gas tank. Details of this the British say 
they learned from a Heinkel brought down 
in Scotland in October. It consists of a large 
t the bag that looks like a fiber suitcase, braced 
A ie with fiber ribs and reinforced by a covering 
» te of buckskin. This gasoline container, en- 
a. cased in a thin envelope of natural raw 
with rubber protected by a layer of vulcanized 
eon rubber, is slung inside the wings. When a 
eaten bullet passes through the “tank,” leaking 
mast gasoline causes the raw rubber to swell, 
lets sealing up the hole. 
sible 
onds r 
5 in Japan’s Birthday 
if as /, , Feb. 11 was the 2,600th anniversary of 
ttle Ah r the Japanese empire’s traditional found- 
aie SEEDER EMT SaEE ar eNT IES ing in 660 B.C. by Jimmu Tenno; hence on 
367 that day last week the national celebrated 
its annual Kigensetsu or Coronation Day 










festival. Hirohito, 124th in line of Nippon 
rulers, was the chief figure in the celebra- 
tion. As is customary at the end of each 








Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. , 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. .« 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich ex- 
ports goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 

Feb. 4—The members of the Balkan En- 
tente (Rumania, Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia) agree to maintain a “common vigil” 
during the war. 

Feb. 8—Turkey seizes the German-owned 
Krupp shipyards on the Golden Horn. 

Feb. 9—President Roosevelt announces 
that Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles will visit Italy, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull reveals that informal diplo- 
matic conversations with neutral nations are 
already under way. 

Feb. 12—British Dominions Secretary 
Eden flies to Suez to welcome first Anzac 
Expeditionary Force. 











century, the festivities will continue 
throughout the year. Among the congratu- 
latory telegrams to the emperor was one 
from Pope Pius which included a prayer for 
peace in the Orient: “We are asking God 
that external hostilities may cease and that 
the illustrious Japanese people may again 
enjoy the splendor of true greatness.” 





Joint Control 


The chief meal of the week for Britons 
is the Sunday joint of roast beef or mut- 
ton. Last week the government announced 
that both would go on the rationing list 
effective Mar. 11. Those over 6 years of 
age will be limited to fresh meat, including 
bone and fat, valued at 1 shilling and 10 
pence (37 cents) weekly; children under 
6 will get half that amount. Rationing 
rules already in force prescribe allowances 
of half a pound of ham or bacon, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar. 

Under the government’s price-control 
system for fresh meat, the new decree 
meant a cut in each Briton’s normal con- 
sumption of beef or mutton from a pound 
and three-quarters weekly to a pound or 
a pound and a half, compared with Ger- 
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Swedish volunteer keeps his face warm in frigid Finland 


man meat rations of 1 pound and 1.46 
ounces weekly. 

How much meat Britons get will depend 
on which part of the carcass they choose. 
Maximum mutton prices include (num- 
befs correspond to those in the accom- 
panying illustration): 1—leg, 32 cents a 
pound; 2—loin (best end), 37 cents; 3— 
loin (chump end), 30 cents; 4—saddle, 
33 cents; 5—neck, 20 cents; 6—shoulder, 
27 cents; 7—breast, 13 cents; 9—shank, 
32 cents. 





Side Lights of the War 


A number of German pre-conquest resi- 
dents of Kattowitz, Poland, were back in 
school last week—studying the German 
language. The courses at Kattowitz were 
the first to be opened for 10,000 German 
nationals living in Upper Silesia who, ac- 
cording to Nazi officials, had not been al- 
lowed to learn their mother tongue under 
the Polish Government. 


§{ Adding to the spookish appearance of 
the white-clad ski troops fighting the Rus- 
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Britain's Rationed Mutton 

















sians, Swedish volunteers in Finland pro- 
tect their faces from the cold with a 
knitted mask leaving only slits for the eyes. 


{| Bored with the talk of Communist men- 
bers about the Red paradise, the Swedish 
Metal Workers Union at Varberg and the 
Trades Union Council at Mariestadt of- 
fered free tickets to Moscow to any who 
wanted them. The conditions: the tickets 
were one-way, and takers had to agree to 
leave immediately and stay ten years. 
There were no applicants. 


{ The special tribunal for conscientious 
objectors in Britain received a letter from 
W. J. Hughes asking the court to reverse 
its decision exempting him from military 
service: “I would rather be in the armed 
forces for the rest of my life than 
stay home with my wife for another 
month.” 


*{ The mystery of Count Stephen Csaky’s 
frequent visits to Germany, formerly at- 
tributed to secret diplomacy, was cleared 
up last week with the announcement that 
the 45-year-old Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister is engaged to Countess Maria Cho- 
rinsky. The family castle of the Countess, 
who is 28 and known for her beauty, is 
near Graz in the Ostmark. 


§{In Germany, Marshal’ Hermann Gié- 
ring has ordered that all enemy airmen 
taken prisoner, whether officers or enlisted 
men, shall be treated as “officers and get- 
tlemen,” i.e., interned in officers’ camps. 
In Britain, a newspaper controversy has 
started because commanders of several 
RAF stations, in the absence of any gel- 
eral ruling from the War Office on this 
point of etiquette, have ordered that et- 
listed men should not use bars or hotel 
dining rooms patronized by officers. 
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Strange Faith of Baha'i: 
Its Weddings Are Preacherless, 
Its Sacred Number Is 9 


1940 





In a log cabin atop a wooded hill at 
Teaneck, N.J., Oscar P. Stone and Eleanor 
Samuels last week married themselves. A 
woman pianist played Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum” and a man read aloud from a holy 
book, but neither was essential to the 
service. There wasn’t even a clergyman 
to recite a ritual. All 25-year-old Oscar 
had to do was say: “Verily, we are con- 
tent with the Will of God.” And 19-year- 
old Eleanor completed the marriage with: 
“Verily, we are satisfied with the Desire of 
God.” 

The report of their wedding rated no 
better than page 15 of a local paper, and 
not a line elsewhere. But it was an im- 
portant occasion in the history of the cult 
called Baha’i. Only once before (a few 
years ago in Wilmette, Ill.) had American 
members been wed in a Baha'i service 
without the necessity of a civil marriage 
as well. For but two states—New Jersey 
and Illinois—have acknowledged Baha’ism 
as a religious society entitled to solemnize 
marriage for its followers. 

Baha’ism is one of America’s smallest 
sects (2,500 members), but in Persia, 
where it was born, it numbers millions. 
In 1844, a Persian youth named Mirza Ali 
Mohammed announced himself as fore- 
runner of a new prophet, and was soon 
shot as a heretic against Islam. But the 
prophet appeared in the person of one 
Baha’u'llah, and he in turn was beaten, 





jailed, and finally exiled to a town near 
Beirut, Syria. Nevertheless, his revolution- 
ary gospel found a huge following, and 
after his death in 1892 the Baha’i leader- 
ship passed to his son Abbas Effendi (who 
visited Europe and America in 1911-13). 
The incumbent, with headquarters in 
Haifa, Palestine, is Baha’u'llah’s 43-year- 
old great-grandson, Shoghi Effendi. 

American Baha’is wear no_ turbans; 
most are conventional citizens, unusual 
only in the faith they espoused after quit- 
ting other religions ranging from Christian 
Science to Roman Catholicism. They con- 
sider Baha’u'llah a divine manifestation 
for this age, just as Moses, Zoroaster, 
Jesus, Mohammed, and the Buddha were 
manifestations for their times. They 
preach human brotherhood, equality of 
the sexes, universal education, and the 
need of an international language and a 
world federation of nations. Baha'i law 
specifically forbids a professional clergy; 
they worship only by meditation upon 
Baha’u'llah’s writings. 

The number nine they think perfect, for 
it is the last that stands alone. Their 
seal is a nine-pointed star. And their or- 
ganization harps on the same figure. 
Thus a local group must have more than 
nine members, who elect nine of their 
roster to a governing Spiritual Assembly 
like the one at Teaneck (local assemblies 
in America total 88, most of them in New 
York, the Midwest, and California) . 
Spiritual Assemblies in turn chose nine 
Baha’is for a National Spiritual Assem- 
bly. For this body, Baha’is have spent 
more than fifteen years building a national 
headquarters—a $1,000,000, Oriental- 
style temple and civic center in Wilmette. 
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Traveling Church: Disturbed because ski enthusiasts were missing 
Sunday morning services, the Rev. Paul B. James, rector of Christ Church 
(Episcopal) at Seattle, last week inaugurated worship periods aboard 
snow trains carrying young folk to trails outside the city. 
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The Hierarchy Speaks 


It was 21 years ago that the American 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, through its Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, published a 
“Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion.” The program it laid down has since 
been largely realized, through legislation 
for minimum wages, collective bargaining, 
social security, and low-cost housing. Last 
week the bishops issued what they consid- 
ered their most momentous pastoral since 
that 1919 manifesto. Speaking this time 
through sixteen prelate-members of their 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
headed by Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch 
of Chicago, they uttered these principles 
of Catholic social doctrine: 


Unions: “Labor can have no effective 
voice as long as it is unorganized .. . It 
must be free to bargain collectively.” 


Waces: “The first claim of labor, which 
takes priority over any claim of the owners 
to profits, respects the rights to a living 
wage . . . sufficient not merely for the 
decent support of the workingman himself 
but also of his family . . . [But] Pope Pius 
XI states clearly that ‘it is unjust to de- 
mand wages so high that an employer 
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cannot pay them without ruin’. 


OwnersuiP: “The church has always de- 
fended the right to own private property. . . 
We have vindicated this right even to the 
point of being falsely accused of favoring 
the rich against the poor.” 


CapitaL: “In too many instances an un- 
due portion of the income has been claimed 
by those who have ownership or capital, 
while those on the other hand who have 
only their labor to invest have been forced 
to accept working conditions which are 
unfair.” 


Socrat Orpver: “Extreme individualists 
... are liberal only to the extent that they 
wish to be liberated from all social respon- 
sibility.” On the other hand, collectivism 
“would ignore human nature and human 
rights as flagrantly as the aforementioned 
group of individualists.” What is needed is 
“a via media . . . some form of guild or 
vocational groups which will bind men to- 
gether in society according to their respec- 
tive occupations.” 


GovERNMENT: “The state . .. may not 
and should not become totalitarian.” 





Public-School Religion? 


More than any other churches in the 
world, America’s Protestant denominations 
insist that government keep its hands off 
church affairs. But their insistence has in 
one respect cost them dearly, for public 
schools teach no religion, and Sunday 
schools don’t nearly take up the slack. 
Fully half the nation’s children grow up 
“spiritually illiterate.” The result is a 
spreading conviction that church and 






























public school must somehow cooperate. 

The best-liked solution is “released 
time.” Churchmen beg educators to give 
school children time off the regular 
schedules (generally an hour a week) to 
study in their own churches. So far, school- 
men have complied in at least 800 com- 
munities (just double the number esti- 
mated only fifteen months ago—News- 
wEEK, Nov. 7, 1938). 

But the scope of released-time is still 
microscopic; spiritual illiteracy still flour- 
ishes. One of the nation’s foremost re- 
ligious educators frankly admitted as 
much last week when 1,000 of his col- 
leagues, representing 41 Protestant faiths, 
assembled in the Stevens Hotel at Chicago 
for the eighteenth annual convention of 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, under the presidency of Russell 
Colgate, a director of the soap firm. The 
speaker was Luther Allan Weigle, 59-year- 
old dean of Yale Divinity School and ex- 
chairman of the ICRE’s executive com- 
mittee. 

“To exclude religion from public schools 
would be to surrender these schools to the 
sectarianism of atheism and irreligion,” he 
said. “There is nothing in the principle of 
religious freedom or the separation of 
church and state to hinder the school’s 
acknowledgment of the power and good- 
ness of God . . . The common religious 
faith of the American people, as dis- 
tinguished from the sectarian forms in 
which it is organized, may rightfully .. . 
find appropriate expression in the life and 
work of the public schools.” 

Specifically, Dean Weigle proposed 


. : © Walt —- Enterprises 
Model sheets: guided by drawings like these, Disney’s animators .. . 


Bible-reading and prayer—and that left 
one question unanswered: Whose Bible? 
Protestant by tradition, American schools 
presumably would have pupils read the 
King James version. To this Catholics 
would strongly object, for the Roman 
church forbids its members to read any 
version but the Douay. 
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Pinocchio 4 la Disney: 
an Airy $1,500,000 Fantasy, 
It Is Set to Sweep World 


In November 1937, although he was stil] 
uncertain of the commercial future of 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
Walt Disney called the first story confer- 
ence on Pinoccuio. Released last week by 
RKO-Radio, the artist’s second feature- 
length cartoon is a masterpiece of fantasy 
that proves again he has no rival in his 

eld. 

Disney had never read Carol Collodi’s 
world-famous story of the woodcarver’s 
puppet who was brought to life by the Blue 
Fairy and had to prove his worth before 
he could change to a real boy. Several 
members of his staff knew the legend, how- 
ever, and Disney was impressed by their 
enthusiasm for the wayward little puppet. 
Several weeks later, when “Snow White” 
was released and met with sensational suc- 
cess, Disney ordered full steam ahead, and 
in the early months of 1938 preliminary 
story treatments of “Pinocchio” were ready. 

As Disney’s story men created charac- 
ters—new ones, such as Figaro, the almost 
human kitten, and Cleo, the wide-eyed 
goldfish deliberately fashioned on Mae 
Westian lines—and revised Collodi’s con- 
ception of Geppetto, the kindly woodcarv- 
er, Honest John, the villainous Fox, the 
Blue Fairy, and Monstro, the omnivorous 
whale—artists in the character-model de- 
partment designed and clothed them. 

Model sheets showing the characters in 
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four or five characteristic poses were drawn 
and photostated, to be used as guides by 
the artists in maintaining uniformity of 
characters. In addition, three sculptors 
made plasticine models of the dramatis 
personae, and plaster casts were painted 
and served as guides and inspiration to 
Disney’s artists. 

Almost all the characters underwent 
changes during production—none more 
than Jiminy Cricket who, as Pinocchio’s 
overworked conscience, steals the film’s 
honors as surely as Dopey dominated 
“Snow White.” Jiminy came into being 
at an early story conference when one of 
the writers suggested that Pinocchio needed 
some tiny animal or insect to nudge him 
when he started getting into mischief. Be- 
cause Pinocchio was a wooden puppet, a 
termite seemed at first indicated for the 
job. Then someone reminded Disney that 
Collodi’s story had a Talking Cricket who 
occasionally served as the puppet’s alter 
ego. 

Thus a cricket was elected. Disney 
named him, and, as Jiminy’s possibilities 
became apparent, he was kept hopping 
between the writing and the model de- 
partments until they had evolved the tiny, 
round-faced, nattily dressed insect-of-the- 
world who currently accompanies Pin- 
occhio to Pleasure Island, where Lampwick 
and the bad little boys are turned into 
donkeys, and to the bottom of the sea, 
where they explore the cavernous innards 
of Monstro the Whale, The casting de- 
partment selected Cliff (Ukelele Ike) Ed- 
wards for Jiminy’s voice. Other voices: 
Dickie Jones speaks for Pinocchio, Walter 
Catlett for the unctuous Honest John, 
Evelyn Venable for the Blue Fairy, and 
Christian Rub for Geppetto. 
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Geppetto puts finishing touches on Pinocchio as Cleo and Figaro watch 


The staff of some 600 assistants who 
worked with Disney on “Snow White” was 
doubled for “Pinocchio.” Working directly 
under Disney were five directors, each 
head of a unit that was assigned certain 
sequences of the film to develop. When a 
sequence reached a director from the story 
department, it was translated into a series 
of water-color sketches carrying the char- 
acters through the required action. These 
sketches were photographed on 16-milli- 
meter film and thrown on the screen in a 
projection room together with a roughly 
assembled sound track of the dialogue. 
Watching these “rushes,” Disney often 
interrupted excitedly: “I'd do it this way!” 
and proceeded to pantomime the action as 
he visualized it. 

When the sequence was revised to meet 
Disney’s approval—and the producer 
claims he personally supervised every inch 
of the production—it went back to the di- 
rector’s room, where it was minutely timed 
out and each scene allotted so much foot- 
age. After the scenes were timed, the layout 
man or set designer was called in to draw 
a floor plan—if the scene was a room— 
and arrange the “props” for the best pic- 
torial effect. 

Before the scenes were assigned to any 
of the 31 animators and their 56 assistants, 
all sound was recorded. This was broken 
down by the cutting department so that 
the animator could see exactly how many 
frames of film (there are 24 separate pic- 
tures to the second) each word of dialogue 
required. A chart of the sound effects was 
also given to the musicians who were work- 
ing on the score. 

When the animators took over, they and 
the director rehearsed the sequence, act- 
ing it out. Sometimes the director took 
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16-millimeter movies of their acting for 
reference and study. From this guide, the 
dialogue and sound charts, and the charts 
of the layout men, the animators com- 
pleted the drawings of the sequence. 
(Backgrounds for the action were prepared 
separately by a special department of 
26 artists.) Photographed painstakingly 
frame by frame, the animators’ work was 
again run off for Disney in a projection 
room. When it met with his final OK, the 
sequence was sent to the inking and paint- 
ing departments. 

There 200 expert girls traced the anima- 
tors’ drawings on the celluloid—there are 
five layers of transparent celluloid which, 
when photographed by the multiplane cam- 
eras give an illusion of third-dimensional 
depth—and painted the inked drawings 
from a palette of almost 2,000 colors and 
shades that have been developed in the 
Disney laboratories. Altogether, 460,800 
such drawings reach the screen in “Pinoc- 
chio’s” completed form. 

That is the workaday side of an airy fan- 
tasy that took more than two years to 
come to the screen, cost around $1,500,000, 
and is expected to equal or surpass “Snow 
White’s” record gross of approximately 
$8,000,000. While “Pinocchio” lacks the 
tenderness of “Snow White,” and its musi- 
cal score is only incidental, the new film is 
richer in comic inventiveness and vastly 
superior in technique. 
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‘Swiss Family Robinson’ 
With RKO-Radio’s Swiss Famity Ros- 


rnson, Gene Towne and Graham Baker— 
the writing team whose indefatigable 
clowning is almost legendary in Holly- 
wood—make their bow as _ producers. 
The collaboration is a commendable job 
of production thwarted by a moralizing, 
dull story. 

The adaptors use Johann David Wyss 
basic situation—that of a Swiss father and 
his family who play Robinson Crusoe on a 
South Seas island. But with the exception 
of Father (Thomas Mitchell) and the 
baby (Bobby Quillan) , the screen Robin- 
sons—Edna Best, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Terry Kilburn, Tim Holt—are a spoiled 
crew and hardly will be recognized by those 
who remember Wyss’ busy brood. 


Woollcott Goes to Dinner 


To his friends and his public Alexander 
Woollcott is many things. Walter Winchell 
calls him “an owl in evening clothes”; 
his good friend Dorothy Parker says he 
is “a connoisseur of goofy specimens.” 
To the public he is an author. But to 
himself Woollcott is a stagestruck would- 
be actor. 

Nine years ago he made his legitimate- 
stage debut by lying on a sofa throughout 
S. N. Behrman’s “Brief Moment.” 

In 1938 he appeared in his bathrobe in 
Behrman’s “Wine of Choice.” In Santa 
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Humor Baedeker 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Come on, let’s face it. When the 
great majority of folk say they go to 
the theater to be amused, they mean 
by amusement only that they want 
to laugh. The amusement that is 
found by the minority in quiet wit, in 
delicate satire, in lovely turns of the 
language, in droll philosophical view- 
point, in all other such more lofty 
dramatic attributes, they have small 
use for. They want to laugh, and laugh- 
ter for them is induced principally by 
upper-cuts to the chin, forcibly relaxing 
the jaw muscles and leaving the mouth 
helplessly hanging open for hawhaws. 
A minor laugh is not enough and a 
mere smile spells failure. It must be a 
horselaugh or nothing. 

There is little for such connoisseurs 
to complain of as regards the present 
season. The theater, whatever its 
shortcomings for their more specialized 
brethren, has looked out pretty well 
for them. For those of their ilk who 
have not yet taken advantage of the 
cackle provender—and don’t think I 
often don’t enjoy it myself along with 
my snootier tastes—I list some of the 
season’s more obvious and juicier wal- 
lops. 

John Barrymore idiotically yodeling 
“The Owl and the Pussycat” for five 
full minutes in “My Dear Children.” 

The last act curtain of “The Man 
Who Came To Dinner” with Sheridan 
Whiteside, to everyone’s profound re- 
lief, waddling with queenly disdain out 
of the househould he has been spong- 
ing on, breaking his leg again on the 
icy steps, and being carried back in to 
the consternation of the family. 

The perplexity of Finkelstein, the 
cop, when confronted by the murder in 
the Nazi consulate, along with the tag 
line of Captain Mulrooney, in “Margin 
For Error.” 

The Abbott and Costello street faker 
skit in “The Streets of Paris.” 

The men’s washroom scene in “Du 
Barry Was A Lady,” with Bert Lahr 
educating his successor in the nuances 
of brushing off a customer. 

The scene in “The Male Animal” 
wherein the timid husband and his boy 
friend get extravagantly drunk and in- 
volve themselves in a discussion of the 
ways of animals with their mates. 

Father’s final desperate surrender to 
baptism in “Life With Father.” 

The tall tales of Kit Carson, the 
barroom Bunyan, and the marble game 


maniac in “The Time Of Your Life.” 

The line, during a worried football 
conference in “Too Many Girls,” “We 
only beat Columbia 85 to 83.” 

The audience participation rough- 
house in “Hellzapoppin.” 

The Professor Lamberti act in the 
Earl Carroll “Vanities” when the Prof. 
mistakes the audience’s enthusiastic ap- 
plause for a gradual strip-teaser for 
endorsement of his performances upon 
a xylophone. 

The sexual confession of the bashful 
middle-aged bachelor at the end of the 
second act of the late “Morning’s At 
Seven.” 

On a higher level and for those given 
to reserving their laughter for somewhat 
more critically expensive items, I list 
the following: 

The boozy harangues of Captain 
Boyle as merchanted by the incompara- 
ble Barry Fitzgerald in the incompara- 
ble Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the 
Paycock.” 

The meditations of the water-front 
cop, the philosophies of Joe, the intro- 
spective alcoholic, and the bogus pro- 
fundity of the taciturn Arab in “The 
Time Of Your Life.” 

Joe’s line in the above in reply to a 
question as to why he drinks so much: 
“When I don’t drink, I think of so 
many unimportant things.” 

The business of father and the 
changing servant girls in “Life With 
Father.” 

The speech on government by cads 
by General Flanco De Fortinbras in 
Bernard Shaw’s deceased “Geneva.” 

The. Noel Coward music-and-lyric 
lampoon, contrived by Cole Porter, in 
“The Man Who Came To Dinner.” 

The performance of the actor play- 
ing the sinister agent provocateur in 
the defunct “The Possessed,” the unin- 
tentional comic highlight of the season. 

The “Red Mikado” number in “Pins 
and Needles.” 

And now for a few coming laughs in 
the grand manner: 

Sean O’Casey’s whole one-acter, “The 
End of the Beginning.” 

The long second act scene involving 
the Oklahoma refugees from the dust 
in Saroyan’s “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 

The character of the septuagarian 
Ohio Shavian in Saroyan’s “Story Of a 
Soldier.” 

The night John Barrymore gets howl- 
ingly pie-eyed in “My Dear Children.” 











Monica, Calif., last week he once more 
“trod” the boards—by sitting in a wheel- 
chair. But this time he played the charac- 
ter supposed to be himself in the George 
S. Kaufman-Moss Hart play in the Pacific 
Coast presentation of “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner.” 

Not only did he wow his audience (“It’s 
on ice,” chortled Sam Harris, the producer, 
who flew out from New York); he floored 
people who thought he wouldn’t like the 
play by making his self-caricature even 
nastier than the authors intended. 
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Raymond Scott: He Can’t Add, 
and He Likes Screwball Titles 


Raymond Scott is the made-up name 
of Harry Warnow (which in turn was 
made up from an original Warnowsky of 
Russian origin). He adopted it several 
years ago for two reasons—to distinguish 
himself from his elder brother, Mark War- 
now, nationally known band leader on 
the Your Hit Parade radio program, and 
to tag himself with a “crisper” moniker, 
for “crisp” is his favorite adjective. 

The craze for crispness led the Brooklyn- 
born composer-pianist to indulge in another 
curiosity in christenings: he called his own 
small band the Raymond Scott Quintet in 
blithe defiance of the fact that there were 
six performers in it (he liked the sound 
of “quintet” better than “sextet” because 
it was crisper) . 

For the past three years the Raymond 
Scott Quintet of six players has been turn- 
ing out crisp tunes, mostly with screw- 
ball titles: “The Girl With the Light Blue 
Hair,” “Piano and Pistol Duet,” “Dinner 
Music for a Pack of Hungry Cannibals,” 
“War Dance for Wooden Indians,” 
“Huckleberry Duck,” and similar whim- 
sies. Early this month the 30-year-old jazz 
sophisticate added yet another flavor to 
the name “quintet” when the Ballet The- 
ater in New York gave the world premiére 
of a six-scene ballet-operetta based on 
Scott’s music, including his popular ar- 
rangement of Mozart, “In an Eighteenth- 
Century Drawing Room.” Called “Quin- 
tet,” it was performed by a 60-piece or- 
chestra! 

Last October, to switch from the novel- 
ty to the dance field, Scott increased his 
band to fourteen pieces for a CBS Tues- 
day-evening sustainer called Concert in 
Rhythm. This week that enlarged band 
makes its debut on two Columbia records. 
Of the four dance pieces, two are Scott’s— 
“Huckleberry Duck” and “Business Men’s 
Bounce”—while the other pair are stream- 
lined versions of old standards: “Just a 
Gigolo” and “The Peanut Vendor.” The 
personnel of Scott’s new fourteen-piece 
band includes Walter Gross at the piano, 
Mike Meola as first trumpeter, Irving Son- 
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tag and Joe Vargas on the trombones, and 
Pete Pumiglio on the clarinet and alto 
saxophone. 

Oddly enough, Scott- wanted to dub this 
fourteen-piece band a quintet, too. But his 
business advisers thought that was stretch- 
ing things a bit too far, so at present the 
listing is merely “Raymond Scott and His 
New Orchestra.” Nevertheless, Scott is 
still playing around with suggestions for a 
new descriptive. On the fire at the moment 
are two, Double Septet and just plain 
Scottette. 





RECORD WEEK 


Tcuarkovsky—WNutcracker suite. (Chi- 
cago Symphony under Frederick Stock. 
Three 12-inch Columbia records in al- 
bum, $5) The endlessly played work that 
was practically the composer’s last impor- 
tant one, except for the “Pathetic” sym- 
phony two years later. 


Wacner—Die Walkiire: Magic Fire 
Music. (Leopold Stokowski and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Victor 12-inch record, 
82.) A brilliant recording of the famous 
passage from the Nibelungen Ring. 


In the popular field, Phil Regan sings 
six Irish Ballads to the accompaniment 
of Harry Sosnik’s orchestra (three 10-inch 
Decca records in album, $1.40). Frances 
Langford, with the same orchestra, puts 
together six popular songs in a Souvenir 
Album that includes “Blue Moon” and 
“Body and Soul” (three 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $1.40). 
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Young Man With a Brush 


Even as a kid in his native San Diego, 
Calif., Don Freeman was stagestruck. In- 
spired by “Penrod,” he put on amateur 
theatricals in a garage, then worked his 
way through high school playing a trumpet 
in a band. At 19, he went to New York, 
under contract to spend the summer toot- 
ing his trumpet in a transatlantic ship’s 
orchestra. 

But he was never to make the boat, for 
as he walked up glittering Times Square 
for the first time the Big City put him un- 
der its spell. Thereupon, the young man 
with a horn broke his seagoing contract to 
take up art, but he utilized the same horn 
to finance study at the Art Students 
League under John Sloan and Harry Wick- 
ey, playing in night-club orchestras. Then 
he began making theatrical illustrations 
for metropolitan newspapers; for the last 
two years he has published a tiny maga- 
zine called Newsstand, and now he is at 
work on illustrations for a Limited Editions 
Club “Knickerbocker History of New 
York.” 

This week, at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries on Fifth Avenue, Free- 
man’s first one-man show of oils opens to 
the public. The shabby splendor of Man- 
hattan by night and day is his theme— 
dance-hall hostesses, subway scenes, Ethel 
Barrymore listening to a backstage broad- 
cast of a ball game, chorines strutting in 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe cabaret, 
seamstresses backstage mending the cur- 
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Chorine’s break: Don Freeman’s ‘Casting Her Lot’ 





tain, a tenement cityscape observed from 
the elevated. Typical of his work are his 
oils at Sardi’s restaurant depicting an ac- 
tress’ “Flight to Stardom” from the day 
she first gets cast in a chorus to her plight 
before a movie camera. All reflect the wide- 
eyed philosophy of a young man (now 82) 
who is still fundamentally a small-town 
boy filled with the wonder of his own 
success in the fabulous metropolis. 





BOOKS 





Riddle of James Joyce: 
Stormy Life of Irish Author 
Recounted in a Biography 


James Joyce’s history is the odyssey of a 
mind in revolt. Without that tough core of 
artistic honesty, that arrogance and ina- 
bility to compromise, his talent might have 
taken a more leisurely course. Instead of 
being the most controversial writer of his 
time—who increasingly narrows his audi- 
ence by writing in a language without 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, or (to 
the majority) sense—he might be em- 
barking on an old age as some dean of 
Irish letters. 

But in his youth Joyce rebelled, with a 
savagery belied by his frail appearance, 
against the two most powerful influences 
on the intellectual Irishman—the Roman 
Catholic Church and that mystic concept 
of fatherland that holds so many Irish 
writers in thrall. 

The story of Joyce’s life is told by the 
biographer Herbert Gorman (“The Scot- 
tish Queen,” “The Incredible Marquis,” 
etc.) in a new book which is by far the 
most complete study of the author of 
“Ulysses” yet written. Gorman, obviously 
a rapt admirer of his subject, spent nearly 
ten years preparing his material. His book 
might be accused of overlength and ex- 
cessive detail. But Joyce is a peculiarly 
complex man; to anyone seeking an answer 
to his riddle, no amount of anecdote and 
background data could be enough. 

Born in 1882, into a large and improvi- 
dent family, James Joyce grew up in the 
troubled Ireland of Parnell, was educated 
by the Jesuits, and took his degree at the 
Royal University in Dublin. He was a bril- 
liant classical student with a special apti- 
tude for languages (he knows seventeen) . 
At college he mastered Norwegian in or- 
der to read his god of the moment, Ibsen, 
in the original. The same year, he wrote 
an essay on the playwright which was ac- 
cepted by the august London Fortnightly 
Review. He was 18 at the time. 

During these formative years, the Irish 
renaissance was starting to flower. Writers 
were learning to express themselves in 
Gaelic, and the group centering around W. 
B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and George 
Moore was dusting off the glories of Erin’s 
pagan past to found a new, national 
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From ‘James Joyce’ by Herbert Gorman (Farrar & Rinehart) 


James Joyce ...and Joyce scrawlings on proof from his ‘Finnegans Wake’ 


esthetic. Young Joyce would have none of 
it. National culture was too parochial for 
his ideas, especially when it was couched in 
a language as dead as a leprechaun. 

In an essay, the young student gave his 
reasons for mistrusting the new movement 
and tried to state an artistic credo based 
on a universal European literature. These 
writings give no hint of the havoc he was 
to play later with conventional English, 
although his speech at the time showed a 
keen ear for the harsh, four-letter words 
of the pub and gutter. 

Gorman deals at length, and sometimes 
in almost painful detail (as in the descrip- 
tions of the operations on Joyce’s eyes) , on 
the many years of poverty and self-imposed 
exile that preceded the writer’s success. 
A special chapter is devoted to the wan- 
derings of “Ulysses” through the law courts 
and through a bewildering succession of 
editions, bootleg and private, before the 
authorities of England and America decid- 
ed it was fit to be read. Included in Gor- 
man’s book are many oddments of early 
Joyciana, satires, limericks, and essays, 
that add to its value as a document. 
(James Joyce. 358 pages, 155,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, $3.50.) 





Hitler in Quotes 


From 1932 to 1935, Hermann Rausch- 
ning, East Prussian landowner, was a trust- 
ed confidant of Adolf Hitler, his party 
leader. Hitler felt he could pour himself out 
to the educated Junker who was in such 
strong contrast to some of the bosses of the 
Nazi hierarchy. As a Danziger, Dr. Rausch- 
ning (the degree is for philosophy) served 
as president of the local Landesbund, a so- 
ciety of landholders, and as president 
(1933-34) of the Danzig Senate. He made 


many visits to Berlin to report to the 
Fiihrer on conditions in the then Free City 
and in 1932, when the Nazi star was in 
temporary eclipse, was in special de- 
mand, as Hitler feared he might have 
to take his party underground and had 
chosen Danzig as an ideally immune base 
of operations. 

In Rauschning’s “The Revolution of Ni- 
hilism” (Newsweek, Sept. 4, 1939) , he told 
of his disenchantment with Nazism, which 
he had believed to be the only salvation 
for Germany. After having been accused of 
treachery by the Nazis, he escaped into 
Poland; at present he is in England. 

In a new book, Rauschning gives an in- 
timate view of Hitler by compiling, from 
notes made at the time, conversations he 
had with the Nazi leader and his entourage. 
Here, then, is a talking picture of Hitler 
that, if it is as authentic as it sounds, can- 
not be surpassed. It corroborates and aug- 
ments the testimony already heard on Hit- 
ler’s political cunning, his capacity for 
vengeance and hatred, his mirthless humor 
and cruelty. 

Hitler tells Rauschning in 1934 that the 
Danziger is naive to suppose that the Nazi 
party line will always be a straight one: 
“We shall change our fronts from time to 
time—and not the military ones alone.” If 
it suits his book, the Fiihrer says, “I will 
not refuse to walk part of the road together 
with the Russians, if that will help us. But 
it will be only in order to return the more 
swiftly to our true aims.” 

Flitler talks at dinner of a need for Ger- 
man-American friendship—but not with 
“Jewish robbers and moneybags” and their 
present government. 

This is the last disgusting death rattle of 

a@ corrupt and outworn system which is a 

blot on the history of this people. Since 

the Civil War, in which the Southern states 
were conquered, against all historical logic 


and common sense, the American people 
have been in a condition of political and 
popular decay . .. The beginnings of a 
new great social order based on the prin- 
ciple of slavery and inequality were de- 
stroyed by that war, and with them also 
the embryo of a future truly great America 
that would not have been ruled by a cor- 
rupt caste of tradesmen, but by a real 
Herren-class that would have swept away 
all the falsities of liberty and equality. 
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All in all, the work is a new testament— $ 


written by an apostate—of the Nazi bible 
(THe Voice or Destruction. 295 pages, 
76,000 words. Putnam, New York. $2.75.) 


Wells, Prophet of Revolt 


That astounding old Briton, H. G. Wells, 
one of the sharpest, long-lived intelligences 
at large, has written a little book called 
Tue New Wortp Orper. Looking into the 
future, as usual, Wells poses the question: 
what will happen to the world after the 
present war? Unhesitatingly, he answers: 
revolution. 

The book is written in no spirit of idle 
prophecy. What concerns the author is the 
nature of the revolution and the kind of 
order that can be established after the guns 
have quieted. 

We are patently at the end of an age, 
Wells says, and only the most blindly con- 
servative cannot see it. The world’s <lisease 
is the system of nationalist individualism 
and uncoordinated enterprise, and it will 
have to go. That system cannot quiet the 
unrest loose in the world; it cannot satisfy 
the vast army of unsated youth which wil 





be served. Hitler is merely an “offensive } 


pustule” on a sick world’s face. Getting rid 
of him and his Nazis, Wells claims, will 10 
more effect a cure than scraping will he 
the measles. 

The revolution will establish some kind 
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of socialism, he thinks. What kind, is up to 
the intelligent, liberal thinkers of the world. 


They can have a scientifically planned so- - 


cialism, based on human law and definite 
rights of man, like freedom of opportunity 
and of speech. Or they can waste time with 
vague talk about “the United States of 
Europe” (Wells doesn’t think much of that 
proposal) and Clarence Streit’s “Federa- 
tion” (he is kind to the aims of “Federa- 
tion” but inquisitive about details) . In that 
case, Wells says, what we will get is an 
OGPU-socialism of the Stalin variety. The 
time for discussion of these matters is now, 
he avers, and not after the _ battles 
when the old men get to hatching an- 
other Versailles. (Tot New Wor.tp Orper. 
145 pages, 39,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $1.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Kopo—Tue Way or tHe Emperor. By 
Mary A. Nourse. 350 pages, 112,000 words. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. Bobbs 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50. Soundly writ- 
ten history of the Japanese people, seeking 
to put the invasion of China in its proper 
historical and international perspective, by 
the author of “Four Hundred Million: A 
Short History of the Chinese.” 


Divo Cay. By Nelson Hayes. 329 pages, 
82,000 words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.50. An unusual and well-written first 
novel of a white family on an island of 200 
Negroes, set in the South Atlantic. 


SAILING THE Sutu Sea. By Rear Admiral 
David Potter. 310 pages, 97,000 words. 
Dutton, New York. $3. Interesting, amus- 
ing, and sometimes tragic account of ad- 
ventures in the Sulu Sea 40 years ago, and 
in the many islands which inhabit it. 


Tue Years or Growtu. By Harold Sin- 
clair. 415 pages, 171,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.75. The author 
of “American Years” writes the story of a 
Midwestern city in the years after the 
Civil War. For those who like good Ameri- 
cana. 
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MYSTERY 


Mourper 1n SHrnspone Auer. By Helen 
Reilly. 300 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Wherein Inspector Christopher McKee 
of the New York police is confronted with 
the corpse of Barbara Baron, who fell 
fourteen stories to her death in wedding 
gown and veil. Well above par for Miss 
Reilly and the Inspector. 


In tHe TeetH or THE Evipence. By 
Dorothy L. Sayers. 311 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. Seventeen short 
stories—two of them involving the incom- 
parable Lord Peter Wimsey and five of 
them about the equally formidable Mon- 
tague Egg, ventner and detective. 
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Pugilistic Puzzle: Outcome 
of Louis-Godoy Bout Starts 
the Fans to Gossiping 


Joe Louis received the booing of his life 
last week. Fans disliked the odor of his 
fifteen-round decision over Arturo Godoy 
—and said so in lusty catcalls and Bronx 
cheers. They left Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, jabbering angrily and 
skeptically, wanting to know what was 
wrong with the fight and posing a question: 
“Did Louis carry Godoy?” 

They had seen a Chilean third-rater 
wade into the heavyweight champion, 
shove him against the ropes, and slug it 
out with him cheek to cheek. They had 
witnessed an incredible performance be- 
tween each round as Godoy cantered gaily 
to his corner, his face radiating the smiles 
of a man who believed everything would 
turn out all right. 

They had watched Louis, apparently list- 
less and uninterested, offer little in rebut- 


A listless Louis took it from Godoy 
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tal. He seldom employed his lethal left jab, 
did not even work up a sweat until th 
eleventh round, and even when he hi 
Godoy with the same zinging blows that 
had annihilated other opponents, nothing 
happened. 7 

The disgusted customers well knew thy 
there had been little jusification for eyey 
matching Godoy with Louis. In 1937, afte 
winning a couple of unimpressive bouts 
with Tony Galento but then losing to g 
pair of mediocrities (Roscoe Toles and 
Nathan Mann) , Godoy departed for Chile 
and presumably ring oblivion. The fans 
were also aware that because of the scarcity 
of opponents for Louis, Al Weill—the 
crafty manager who for a time worked 
hand in hand with Promoter Mike Jacobs 
as his matchmaker—resurrected the 97- 
year-old South American fisherman and 
persuaded Jacobs, who controls Louis’ des- 
tinies, to put on the show. Simply by com- 
ing close, Godoy could be capitalized as a 
hero with tremendous box-office appeal 
anywhere from South America to New 
York. 

And so it came to pass that, against th’s 
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NEW!... Chrysler Fluid Drive 


Why Shift Gears? 


Touch the throttle to go. . . touch 
the brake to stop. That’s the new 
way, introduce “by Chrysler in 
America’s First Fluid Drive. You 
seldom use the clutch or shift gears. 


Fluid Drive is so silent, so liquid 
smooth, that it gives you an entirely 
new sensation of ease and comfort. 
Transmits power to the wheels 
through a cushion of oil, with no 
rigid metal connections. 


Fluid Drive is available for imme- 
diate delivery. Standard on Crown 
Imperial, only $38 extra on Traveler, 
New Yorker and Saratoga. 


Illustrated: 6-passenger New Yorker Sedan, $1260* 


GET A NWSW CAR FOR YOUR MONEY 


NEW!... Easy-Entry Doors 


Chrysler’s big rear §& 

doors are of uniform 

width, with no “dog- 

leg” cutaway for the 

rear fender housing. 

No stumbling, no 
awkwardness, no soiling of dresses. 


NEW! ... Completely New Bodies 


New bodies with 

new roominess, new 

comfort, new styling. 

Bigger windows and 

) windshield. Tremen- 
' dous luggage space. 

Seats li divans, 

two-tone upholstery fabrics. 


NEW!... ig Tanque Engines 


Chrysler’s 
High-Torque 
engines, with 
greater horse- 
power, are 
designed for 
maximum pull- 


ing power ‘ai pickup in high gear. 
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NEW! ... Riding as 


Aero-type shock 

absorbers! Scien- 

tific weight distri- 

bution! Airfoam % 

seat cushions! All 

passengers are 

cradled at the center of balance. 


NEW! ... Exclusive Chrysler 


Engineering 


Baked plasticen- & 
amel finish, im- 
proves with age. 
Superfinished parts . 
pistons .. . Floating Power... time- 
tested hydraulic brakes ... steering 
wheel gear-shift ...a combination 
only Chrysler gives you. Learn about 
them at your Chrysler dealer’s. 


3-PASSENGER ROYAL COUPE 
DELIVERED IN DETROIT 

*FederalTax included. Transpor- 

. tation and State or Local Taxes 


extra. Dual horns and cigar 
lighter additional equipment on Chrysler Royal. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, Cotsaiie Meework, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., 
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8-1 practically forgotten underdog, Louis 
managed to retain his title only by a nar- 
row margin, and only after a split decision 
of the judges. The dissenter, Tommy Shor- 
tell, actually gave Godoy 10 rounds, Louis 
2, and called 3 even, explaining: “Louis 
didn’t do a thing in my book. He held when 
hit in the midsection, and didn’t do enough 
forcing.” The other two voters, George 
Leccron, judge, and Arthur Donovan, ref- 
eree, conceded Louis 10 rounds, Godoy 4, 
and saw 1 round as a draw. 

But the Brown Bomber left the impres- 
sion of a Brown Bumber. His shadowy per- 
formance convinced many ringsiders that 
one of two things had taken place: (1) 
either Louis has skidded a long way, or (2) 
it was just friendly play, (seats down front 
at $16.50 each), in which Godoy’s kiss in 
a clinch during the fourteenth round 
and his half-dozen kisses on Joe’s cheek 
after the fight were uncontrolled but ap- 
propriate tokens of appreciation. (Later, in 
the dressing room, Godoy also kissed Pro- 
moter Jacobs!) 

Now visions of a bright and profitable 
summer swim in the heads of all parties 
concerned—the Messrs. Godoy, Weill, Ja- 
cobs, Louis, and his managers, Julian Black 
and John Roxborough. Godoy fills the bill 
as Louis’ “logical” opponent outdoors in a 
return bout. 





Squash Racquets Champ 


Squash racquets (played according to 
handball principles, but with a 27-inch 
racquet and a tiny black rubber ball weigh- 
ing slightly over an ounce) continues its 
steady growth. The number of devotees in 
the nation approximates 15,000. At East- 
ern colleges and prep schools especially, 
there is an increasing appreciation for 
games which can be carried on after grad- 
uation, and squash racquets has become the 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Patterson, squash-racquets winner 


Wide World 


First in 1940 figure skating: 
Eugene Turner and Joan Tozzer 


big indoor winter sport. At Harvard and 
Yale alone, there are more than 4,000 
squash-fond students. 

All that interest focused last week on the 
biggest squash-racquets event of the year— 
the 34th national singles championship, 
at the University Club in New York City. 
Eighteen standout players took part. But 
Donald Strachan, the defending champion, 
rated by many as the outstanding shot 
maker of them all, was not among them. 
He felt insufficiently recovered from a flu 
attack. The Philadelphian’s withdrawal 
left the door open for the No. 2 seeded 
player, ambidextrous Stanley Galowin, son 
of a New York gymnasium owner. Richard 
V. Wakeman of Boston, however, pulled 
a surprise by defeating Galowin 15-11, 
15-13, 8-15, 15-11—which left the balance 
of the tournament a free-for-all. 

The semifinals produced two thrill- 
packed five-set matches. Wakeman, 35, 
after blasting to a 2-1 game lead over 
A.Willing Patterson of Philadelphia, finally 
wilted. Patterson, a slender 29-year-old 
Harvard graduate, won out with cleverly 
concealed soft shots and persistent retriev- 
ing, the score: 15-10, 13-15, 8-15, 18-14, 
15-9. In the other semifinal match, Hunter 
Lott, the lean 24-year-old Philadelphian, 
came within one slim point of beating 
H. Sherman Howes Jr. of Boston. Lott had 
a two-game lead and ran the score to 15-all, 
match point. But Howes, built like a foot- 
ball player, slammed the ball 2 inches 
above the front wall’s telltale and the shot 
rebounded into the backhand corner for a 
clean winner. His confidence restored, 
Howes ran out the match 10-15, 12-15, 
16-15, 15-8, 15-8. 

On Monday, in the final, Patterson, 
calmly employing lobs and drop shots to 
disconcert the more dynamic strokes of 
Howes, clinched the national title in four 
games 15-10, 15-8, 9-15, 17-14. 
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Sport Squids 

Skimming over an ivory-walled ice aren, 
in Cleveland before a capacity crowd of 
2,000 spectators last week, Joan Tozzer, 
18-year-old daughter of a Harvard ap. 
thropology professor, retained her United 
States figure-skating title for the third gue. 
cessive year. Eugene Turner of Los Angeles 
pirouetted to the men’s singles title, lef 
vacant when last year’s winner, Robin Lee, 
turned pro. 


§ Three American speed skaters, blazing 
over Mirror Lake at Lake Placid, N, Y, 
set national records. In the 440-yard race, 
Charles Leighton of Minneapolis flashed 
home in 34 seconds. Louise Herou, also of 
Minneapolis, sprinted 220 yards in 0:205 
(a new women’s record), and Billy Shan. 
non covered the same course in 0:17.8 (g 
new men’s record). 


q At the Penn A. C. track meet in Con. 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Norwood 
Ewell, the Negro Penn State runner, 
streaked 50 yards in 5 seconds flat—the 
fastest 50-yard sprint ever. His time 
clipped one-fifth of a second from the rec- 
ord set by Jo Loomis of Chicago 26 years 
ago. 


Grass and Sand 


No one in America has been more an- 
noyed by the ravages of the Japanese 
beetle than the manicurists of golf greens 
and fairways. This voracious destroyer of 
vegetation, which emigrated from Japan 
in a shipment of irises 28 years ago and 
spread to 22 states from New York to 
Iowa, last year alone inflicted $7,000,000 
worth of damage. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Greenkeeping Superintendents Association 
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ATURE gave the seal a 
special coat to INSULATE 


him against severe cold; with- 
out it he’d get as stiff and life- 
less as a board. 

And that’s what happens to 
the oil in your car in cold 
weather, unless it’s insulated. 

It gets stiff and lifeless. It 
doesn’t start flowing when the 
motor starts. That means harm- 
ful wear and tear on piston 
tings and cylinder walls. 

‘ Havoline, and you can buy no 
finer oil at any price, is INSU- 
LATED against cold as well as 


higher heat by an exclusive 
Texaco formula. Even in zero 
weather, it jumps to life the 
moment your motor starts, and 
gives full lubrication protection 
from the second of “go.” 

For the sake of your car and 

your pocketbook, get Insulated 
Havoline next time you need oil, 
at Texaco and all other good 
dealers everywhere. 
TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 
the TEXACO STAR THEATRE — A 
full hour of all-star entertainment — 
Every Wednesday night — Columbia 
Network — 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 
7.00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 1940 
The Texas 
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-« AGAINST HEAT ...AGAINST COLD 
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“May the Better Man—’ 


by JOHN LARDNER 


British philol- 
ogists almost fell 
out of their seats 
when, in the corres 
of a newsreel of u..- 
Louis-Baer fight in 
1985, they saw the 
announcer intro- 
duce the fighters 
with a refined flour- 
ish and heard him 
speak these death- 
less words: “May the better man 
emerge victorious!” 

It gooled them on the campus at 
Oxford. All it did in America was make 
some of the boys homesick for Joe 
Humphreys. 

I do not mean this as a knock at 
Harry Balogh, the blue-jawed baritone 
who today announces most of the 
major prizefights in this country. Mr. 
Balogh is a student of his craft, a tire- 
less workman, an earnest and gifted 
browbeater of microphones. When bet- 
ter and broader redundancies are built, 
Balogh will build them. 

Balogh is progressive. As he would 
say himself, “Balogh is both progressive 
and forward-moving.” His improve- 
ments on the raucous style of Hum- 
phreys go farther than “May the better 
man emerge victorious.” Balogh is also 
the father of “Kindly curtail your ova- 
tion, friends,” and the sire of “It is to 
be hoped there will be no unseemly dis- 
cord.” He did not invent “in one and 
the same ring,” but he pushed it along. 

Myself, I think the industry is not 
ready for Balogh. While Balogh has 
progressed, advanced, moved ahead, 
made strides, and gone forward, boxing 
has stood still. The soil is sterile. Those 
mugs in the gallery have no refinement. 
They are living back in the time of the 
late great Joseph Humphreys, who died 
in 1936, rebelling to the end against 
science and civilization. 

In Balogh’s hands, the microphone is 
a puppet, tool, and plaything. He 
masters, dominates, and subjugates the 
instrument or device. Humphreys hated 
the microphone. They made him use 
it in his last years, when his tenor voice 
had lost the old zing, but they couldn’t 
make him like it. 

Of course, Joe dated back to an era 
when a good voice could fill the largest 
hall with no help from science, and 


Acme 


Joe Humphreys 


even the guy who 
used a megaphone 
was a sissy. 

Then, too, Hum- 
phreys was strictly 
an ad-libber. All his 
best stuff was de- 
livered on the spur 
of the moment. Mr. 
Balogh, the progres- 
sive announcer, likes 
to polish his periods 
in advance. He doesn’t bring a manu- 
script into the ring with him, but his 
work often smacks of a long night with 
a bottle of gargle and Roget’s Thesau- 
rus. 

Thus, on the eve of the Louis-Car- 
nera fight, Balogh became convinced 
that there was grave danger of a race 
riot, if some strong man did not step 
into the breach. The moment the fight- 
ers returned to their corners after get- 
ting the referee’s instructions, Mr. Ba- 
logh dashed to the middle of the ring 
and held up his arms to urge restraint 
and reason on the crowd, which was 
calmly picking its teeth. 
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Harry Balogh 


ee 
. moment, friends!” he 
pleaded. “Be cool and unheated. Don’t 
let your angry passions get the best 
of you. Remember, we are all Ameri- 
cans together in this great country, na- 
tion, and republic. I thank you.” 

Mr. Balogh then left the ring, and 
the crowd, still picking its teeth, settled 
back to watch the fight. 

Mr. Humphreys, on the other hand, 
while he never came prepared, could 
check a real riot with a fine flow of 
spontaneous prose. Once the Irish and 
the Jewish fans in the audience at a 
Benny Leonard-Frankie Conifrey fight 
got out of hand and began to throw 
things. Mr. Humphreys strode into the 
ring, stared at the crowd till he got 
silence, and said: 

“I ain’t gonna censor you, ladies and 
gentlemen. I ain’t gonna abuse you. 
That is neither my purpose or my 
privilege. But this kind of thing don’t 


help the game.” 


Mr. Balogh would call this speech 
ungrammatical, incongruous, and sole- 
cistic. He would be right. But it was 
also practical, effective, useful, expedi- 
ent, opportune, and convenient. And it 
worked. 
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in New York City last week, the good 
news was announced that Neoplectan, 
Glaseri, small round worms discovered to 
have an appetite for beetles last summer 
(Newsweek, July 10, 1939), had proved 
energetic enemies of the pest. The green. 
keepers expect to take life easier from 
now on. 

The get-together produced good news jn 
another direction—this time for the duff. 
ers. Frank W. Ermer of Cleveland, the 
association’s president in 1939, opened a 
campaign to reduce the number of sand 
traps on a golf course. “It is not necessary 
to confront the duffer with an array of 
sand traps resembling the Maginot Line,” 
he said, adding that it would be a good 
idea to bring the average number of traps 
down from 90 to 50—which, incidentally, 
would cut the cost of upkeep about 5 per 
cent. 

Interesting golf statistics displayed by 
charts for the inspection of the 400 green- 
keepers who attended the convention: the 
yardage of the nation’s 5,200 golf courses, 
if laid end to end, would extend 8,000 miles 
and accommodate sixteen automobiles side 
by side from New York to Boston, to 
Seattle, to Los Angeles, and back to New 
York; 69,000,000 rounds of golf were 
played last year by 2,162,000 persons who 
walked a total of 238,000,000 miles. 
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Newsweek Confucius Say: 
When Wise Man’sGrave Dug Up, 
Men Spread Dirt Around 


To more than 400,000,000° Chinese, 
K’ung Fu’tze (known elsewhere by the 
latinized name of Confucius) is the “Prince 
of Literary Enlightenment,” who lived 
nearly 2,500 years ago and whose tomb is a 
holy shrine on the outskirts of Kiifow in the 
Japanese-occupied Shantung Province. His 
philosophic teachings, which preceded 
those of Christ and Mohammed, are em- 
bodied in the Chinese religion. 

But to 130,000,000 Americans, Confucius 
is nothing more than a crutch on which to 
hang their current humor—humor addicted 
to strange fads such as the “knock-knock,” 
“Little Audrey,” and “Where’s Elmer?” 
eras. Today the craze is for 1940 smart- 
cracks dressed up in ancient pseudo-Chi- 
nese garb. Examples: 


Confucius say beware of beauty expert, 
for she be panhandler. 


Confucius say he who sits on tack is bet- 
ter off. 


Some of the philosophizings are witty, 
some only slightly funny, and a lot more 
wallow in the gutter. Vulgar or not, the fad 
is still ascending the heights, with no sign 
of immediate abatement. 

The craze of chewing the Confucius rag 
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IN SALES 
IN FEATURES 
IN STYLE 
IN VALUE 





The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


—leading all other a in public demand for the ninth time in the last ten years 
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You’re the umpire! .. . You, the buyers of the nation’s 
cars, are the keen judge to whom every builder must turn for 
the final verdict on car values!... 

And you, who ‘“‘look them over and call them as you see 
them,”’’ are buying more Chevrolets than any other make of car! 

You’re saying, ‘‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again’’ in the rich, 
regal beauty and luxury of its new Full-Vision Body by Fisher 
and new ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling! 

You’re saying, ‘‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again’’ in its fleet, 
flashing ability to out-accelerate and out-climb all other low- 
priced cars! 

You’re saying, ‘‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again’’ in Exclusive 
Vacuum-Power Gearshifting ... in the velvet-smooth ‘‘Ride 
Royal}{’’... in a host of features which is winning first place 
in sales for Chevrolet for the ninth time in the last ten years! 

Thank you .. . for eyeing it, trying it and buying it in such 
overwhelming numbers. . .. And, as the miles unroll, you'll 
thank us for producing the grandest low-priced car any man 
ever owned! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION « General Motors Sales Corporation « DETROIT, MICH. 
+On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


'699 


AND UP, *ot Flint, Michigan. 
Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local toxes (if 
any), optional equipment and 
occessories—extra. Prices 
subject to change without - 
notice. Bumper gvards— 
extra on Master 85 Series. 
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International 


Frozen motion: William Fritz, Charles Beetham, and Charles 
Quigley—caught at a 30,000th of a second in the Boston Garden 


is even put to profitable use. The Saturday 
Evening Post features a Chinese philoso- 
pher in a national advertising campaign. 
Political cartoonists frequently incorporate 
the sage in their drawings (see page 17). 
Newspaper men ring him in to brighten up 
routine stories. Street vendors are ped- 
dling sayings on busy street corners 
throughout the country. And a “Confucius 
say” song blares out of loudspeakers. 

Credit for rattling the bones of Con- 
fucius seems to be divided. The late Syd- 
ney Smith depicted a Chinese philosopher 
in his cartoon panel, Ching Chow, back in 
1927, quoting the proverbs of Confucius 
and other savants. (They .often proved 
contradictory: “Two hears are better one” 
as against “Too many cooks spoil the 
soup,” for example.) Fred Allen, the come- 
dian, adapted a queue-wearing pundit to 
his radio program some seven years ago. 
But probably the major part of the credit 
—or blame—for the current craze should 
go to Walter Winchell, who started “Broad- 
way Confucius’ Remarkable Remarks” in 
his column in October 1938. 

Last week the fad turned up continually 
in the news hopper: 


§ Winchell, angry at the streethawkers 
selling Confucius witticisms lifted from his 
columns, called in New York Daily Mirror 
lawyers to curb the plagiarizing. 


4] Two peddlers, arrested for selling Con- 
fucius pamphlets on a subway platform, 
were arraigned in a New York night court. 
Magistrate Morris Rothenberg addressed 
the prisoners: “Confucius say man who 
commercializes honored name find act un- 
profitable. Five dollars fine.” 


4] Leonard Lyons, The New York Post’s 
syndicated columnist, quoted a lady who 
was asked if she didn’t think Confucius a 
great philosopher: “I don’t think so,” she 
stated firmly. “I don’t think so at all. I 
think he has a very filthy mind.” 





Fastest Photography 


With the aid of faster films and lenses, 
today’s press photographer has a vast ad- 
vantage over his predecessor of ten years 
ago—he can blink his camera’s eye at a 
speed of 1,000th of a second, and thus 
stop fast action. 

But the ultra-speed photography de- 
veloped by Dr. Harold E. Edgerton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
makes a fast shutter seem snail-like. In 
his laboratories, he has taken pictures of 
whizzing bullets at 1,000,000th of a second 
and faster, and last week his apparatus 
was put in the hands of a press photogra- 
pher for the first time. 


The scene was the Boston AA track 
meet. With his Speed Graphic, standarj 
news camera man’s equipment, electrically 
coupled to the fast-flashing argon tube 
that provides the incredibly quick, bright 
illumination for Dr. Edgerton’s invention, 
International News photographer William 
Jones “froze” athletes in action at speeds 
ranging from 30,000th to a 100,000th 
part of a second. His amazing shot of the 
600-yard run—possibly the best of the lot 
(see accompanying picture) —revealed ac. 
tion details never before trapped in press 
photography. 

Dr. Edgerton’s invention has nothing 
to do with shutter speeds. The shutter jg 
merely opened; the argon tube—producing 
light exceeding that of 40,000 50-watt 
bulbs—flashes, and then the shutter js 
closed. Thus in theory, at least, a 98-cent 
box camera so equipped could take ultra- 
speed pictures as easily as a $200 job 
mounting the finest mechanical shutter 
available. The trick is in the electric con- 
trol of the duration of the flash, limiting 
the time in which the film “sees” the 
action taking place before the lens. 
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School Scandal 


In St. Louis last week Circuit Judge 
Ernest F. Oakley handed down a terse or- 
der. Citing “press reports,” he told the 
February-term grand jury to look into 
“conditions obtaining in the Board of Edu- 
cation which unquestionably demand your 
investigation.” 

It was no surprise to St. Louis’ citizens, 
for they had read the press reports as 
eagerly as had Judge Oakley. The first 
revelation had been an astounding one: 
on Jan. 15 Henry J. Gerling, bearded, au- 
tocratic, and highly respectable Superin- 
tendent of Instruct.on (he will be 70 Feb. 
20) , suddenly handed the school board his 
resignation. At his home next day Gerling 
sat down with a Post-Dispatch reporter 
and explained why: 

Sole trustee of a half dozen pupil-wel- 
fare funds, and anxious to expand them, 
he had speculated in stocks and real es- 
tate and gotten the funds hopelessly en- 
tangled with his personal investments, he 
told Richard Baumhoff. He himself had 
neither wanted nor made personal profits. 
But one result was that a Children’s Re- 
lief Fund, set up to buy lunches for poor 
pupils, had dwindled from $6,000 to $1,379 
—yet no student had ever been given a 
meal out of it. The Post-Dispatch later 
charged that Gerling had bought stocks 
through Richard Murphy, a school-board 
member, and had paid more than the 
market prices. 

As auditors struggled with Gerling’s ac- 
counts last week, St. Louisans applied 
hindsight and recalled other hints that 
things might be amiss with their schools. 
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Last July, Charles Lee Barr was fired from 
his school-supply commissionership; later 
he pleaded guilty to embezzling $531 and 
was given a four-year jail sentence. In 
September, Building Commissioner George 
W. Sanger resigned and a few hours after- 
ward killed himself. 





408 to 408 


During confinement to barracks after 
the Christmas holidays, three freshmen at 
the Citadel, famous Charleston, S. C., mili- 
tary college, thought up a novel time 
killer: they bought a batch of postcards, 
mailed them to Eastern college girls who 
had the same letter box number as them- 
selves, and sat back to see what would 
happen. Plenty happened; replies started 
rolling in from Vassar, Skidmore, Sullins, 
Wheaton, Meredith, Sweet Briar, and 
Mary Baldwin colleges, and more cadets 
became infected with the craze. 

Last week; as one freshman sauntered 
up to his box—No. 408—he wondered if 
it might contain a reply from No. 408 at 
Sweet Briar. He had written: 

Dear Box 408: I was wondering what the 
holder of my box number at Sweet Briar looks 
like. As for me, I am tall, dark, and drive a 
Ford V-8. I am a freshman. What do you like? 
Where are you from and what class are you in? 

Sure enough, there was a reply in the 
box. It read: 

I am tall, too, and not as thin as I once was. 
My hair is white and I drive a Buick. I was a 
freshman in 1896. Maybe you will get to Sweet 
Briar in your Ford V-8 some day. If so, come 
in to see me. 

The letter was signed “Dr. Meta Glass.” 
She happens to be president of Sweet 
Briar and half-sister of Carter Glass, senior 
United States Senator from Virginia. 
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New Weapon Against Cancer? 
Typhoid Germs Yield Substance 
That Erases Mouse Tumors 


Why, in a few rare cases, cancer suf- 
ferers should get better without the bene- 
fit of X-rays, radium, or surgery—the 
three standard methods of treating the 
disease—is as puzzling a medical prob- 
lem as the cause of the ailment itself. An 
estimated one out of 100,000 cases re- 
sults in spontaneous recovery, the body 
apparently working out its own cure. 

Nearly 50 years ago the late Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Coley of New York reported an 
even more interesting case—a patient 
whose bone tumor decreased markedly in 
size after an attack of the disease erysipe- 
las. The physician didn’t know how the 
erysipelas germs curbed cancer, but he 
developed a preparation known as Coley’s 
Fluid that contained bacterial poisons 
and which he claimed was successiully 





HOW TO HELP YOUR BEST GIRL 
MAKE UP HER MIND 


SOAK YOUR HAIR with water every 
time you comb it and she’ll soon 
be losing interest. Water 
washes away natural oils—leaves 
your hair dry and stiff and wild 
as the March wind. 





LOSE YOUR HAIR through neglect. 
You’ll look old enough to be her 
uncle and get a nice handshake 
with a polite “thank you for a 
wonderful evening’’—on this side 
the front door. 


REML acts as a marvelous 
dressing too without being 
sticky or greasy. Women tell us 
that Krem puts the hair in splen- 
did condition for a permanent— 
makes permanents look lovelier. 


Ask for Kreml at your drug 





PLASTER IT DOWN with greasy 
goo. Get it nice and shiny, sort of 
gigolo-like. Then she’ll feel un- 
comfortable with you in public, 
simply loathe to run her hand 
through your hair. 








GET YOUR HAIR looking its natural 
best with Kreml and watch her 
get the right look in her eyes. 
Kreml removes dandruff scales, 
checks excessive falling hair, 
relieves itching scalp. 


store or barbershop, useregularly. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid 
ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made 
from an 80 per cent olive oil base, 
it cleans hair and scalp thor- 
oughly and leaves hair soft and 


easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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used on inoperable cancers, both to cure 
the disease and to prevent its spread 
throughout the body. Most specialists re- 
mained skeptical about the effectiveness 
of Coley’s Fluid and the possibilities of 
fighting cancer with microbes, but last 
week Prof. Ernest L. Walker and Dr. 
Marion 8. Handman of the Hooper Foun- 
dation for Medical Research in San Fran- 
cisco (part of the University of California 
medical center) reported work indicating 
that Dr. Coley might have had something 
after all. 

The researchers reasoned that if cer- 
tain bacteria affected cancer, those same 
microbes might contain substances which 
could be extracted from germ cells and 
made extra-potent in purified form. So 
they broke typhoid organisms into eight 
chemical components and injected each 
of them into groups of cancerous mice. 
Two of the “fractions” were found to at- 
tack the disease—a complex protein from 
the nuclei of the typhoid germs and a so- 
called polysaccharide, which is similar to 
cellulose, the basis of cellophane, rayon, 
and a host of chemical products. 

These germ extracts produced complete 
disappearance of tumors in several ailing 
mice and benefited three out of every ‘our 
of the animals to some degree. In view of 
these results, Professor Walker and Dr. 
Sweeney are seeking far more potent anti- 
cancer compounds for possible use on 
human forms of the disease. 





Psychology in Pictures 


What one sees in a picture is often 
influenced by his first impression of it. 
A quick glance at one of the drawings 
on this page, for example, may reveal 
either the face of an old crone or that of 
a young woman. By careful looking (and 
without changing the position of the 
sketch), however, one should be able to 
see the image missed at first. The other 
drawing, when held close up, may seem 
like a jumbled mess of lines, but it’s 
something else when held at arm’s length. 

These examples of tricks the eyes may 
play are included in a down-to-earth in- 
troduction to psychology published last 
week by Paul Grabbe, New York free- 
lance writer, in cooperation with Prof. 
Gardner Murphy, Columbia University 
psychologist. Grabbe, who came to the 
United States in 1923 as a refugee from 
Red Russia, has studied the popular 
presentation of science for many years, 
and his book shows it. 

With the aid of vivid charts, photo- 
graphs, and cartoons he accurately de- 
scribes studies of memory, association, 
emotions, and other fundamentals of psy- 
chology. A section on personality has 
several amusing cartoons illustrating the 
egocentric individual—the man who, see- 
ing a battleship moored in a harbor, con- 
nects the experience with his own life 
and comments proudly: “I’m crazy about 
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Egocentricity (intense preoccupation with oneself) though com- 
mon in the little child, may be considered in the adult os an 
acute form of introversion. It is not to be confused with “ego- 
ism” (selfishness), nor with “egotism” (conceit), for the ego- 
centric may be neither selfish nor conceited. His trouble is 
that he is unable to identify or even to interest himself in 
happenings outside himself or in other people except insofar as 
these can be related to his own emotional und mental proklems. 
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From ‘We Call It Human Nature’ (Harpers) 


How the mind of the egocentric operates 
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sailing!” There is also evidence gathered 
from rat experiments which tends to show 
that the most important urges that in- 
fluence behavior are the maternal instinct, 
thirst, hunger, and sex—in that order. 
(We Catt Ir Human Nature. 120 
pages. Harpers, New York. $2.) 


Heart Myths 

In a Boston lecture last week, Dr. Paul 
D. White of the Harvard Medical School 
challenged some popular notions of heart- 
disease: 





§] Murmurs are little cause for concern. 


| Alcohol, aspirin, and tobacco are harm- 
less to the heart. 


4] Walking upstairs is usually good for the 
heart (the organ is a muscular pump and 
is benefited by exercise as much as the bi- 
ceps or any other muscles) . 


§] The much-dreaded palpitations, fainting 
spells, and shortness of breath are usually 
signs of something other than heart disease 
(indigestion, lung trouble, and nervous- 
ness are among the factors that produce 
such symptoms) . 


{ “Emotions never broke a heart,” Dr. 
White assured a troubled young lady 
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his audience (continual emotional stress, 


however, may predispose to stomach ul- 
cers, high blood pressure, and other ail- 


ments) . 





€ Three big meals a day are bad for the 
heart unless one is a manual worker re- 
quiring much energy. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Medicine usually claims to cure only 
about 2 per cent of the cases of acute al- 
coholism it treats. Last week a non-medi- 
cal group appeared which made the unusual 
daim that 25 per cent of its cases were 
cured. Called Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
group was a club composed of ex-drunk- 
ards and men trying to overcome the liquor 
habit who, for obvious reasons, prefer their 
names to remain unknown. Not particu- 
larly anxious for publicity, it nevertheless 
came into the limelight last Thursday eve- 
ning when John D. Rockefeller Jr. gave a 
dinner party for educators and others in- 
terested in the club’s work. 

The organization has existed for more 
than four years; yet it has spread its gospel 
only by word-of-mouth advertising and a 
free book. It started with two members; 
today it has something around 500. It has 
no dues, but it does have a strict member- 
ship requirement: an honest desire to stop 
drinking. 

The founder was a commercial traveler 
who found himself obsessed with liquor and 
was unable to get cured at any of the sani- 
tariums he tried. Finally, though he was an 
agnostic, he turned to what for want of a 
better name might be called faith. Imme- 
diately he got help in the form of his own 
determination to stop drinking; almost as 
soon, he was impelled to help another 
drinker cure himself in the same manner. 

From these two men sprang the society 
and its three principles of (1) telling an- 
other person—a friend, a member of the 
group, perhaps even a priest, in the case 
of a Roman Catholic—of the trouble that 
has turned him to drink; (2) resolving to 
abstain henceforth; (3) helping others to 
abstain. In shcrt, members subordinate a 
desire for liquor to something higher—call 
it God, Buddha, faith, self-determination, 
or what you will. 

Today the society has branches in Ak- 
ron, Cleveland, Chicago, and the New 
York metropolitan area. It meets in small 
groups at various members’ houses and 
keeps the address of its headquarters as 
secret as its members’ names—giving out 
only two post-office box numbers in New 
York, one for general inquiries and the 
other for requests for its book. Through 
the generosity of men who have con- 
quered alcoholism and of onlookers like 
Rockefeller, who does not drink but is in- 
terested in movements to eradicate drunk- 
enness, it raises a budget for salaries of its 
directors and stenographers, rent, and sta- 
tionery, 
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Insurance Companies Smeared 


by ‘Leaks’ on SEC’s Report 


Actual Findings Tame, 
but Hints Fed Out in Advance 
Built Case Against Industry 


For several weeks Washington gossips 
have had it that the study on life-insur- 
ance-company investments recently com- 
piled for the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee by the SEC contained 
numerous disclosures that would upset 
company executives. Such rumors _bal- 
looned late in January after a newspaper re- 
port that, because of criticism by insurance 
men, SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson 
had gone directly to the White House to 
win approval for publication of the study. 

“Leaks” developed on all sides. 

Speculation widened perceptibly a few 
days later (Jan. 30 and 31) when two dif- 
ferent newspaper columnists commented 
that its figures showed some companies to 
have had a far superior investment record 
to others, and that certain companies had 
overvalued their assets. Interest in the doc- 
ument (still unavailable to the press gen- 
erally) increased further the following 
week, when articles in two New York eve- 
ning papers Feb. 5 declared the report 
would show that the companies had over- 
valued their assets by many millions of 
dollars. 

This last “leak” brought an emphatic 
denial the same day from Chairman O’Ma- 
honey. “Information which comes to me 
bears out the statement that life-insurance 
assets are in splendid shape,” he said. And 
finally, on Feb. 10, ten days after it had 
become available to certain newspapers, 
this information, in the form of a massive, 
$22-page batch of statistics, was released 
generally for press and public. 


Actuality 

The huge tome was by no means the 
alarming document that had been hinted, 
even though its more than 250 tables, list- 
ing minute operating data for each of the 
26 largest companies, which on Dec. 31, 
1938, controlled 87 per cent of all life-in- 
surance assets, will provoke bitter contro- 
versies. 

The outstanding impressions it created 
were: (1) of the huge size of the industry 
—for example, the fact that the 26 com- 
panies had 98,054,000 policies for $92,250,- 
964,000 in force at the end of 1938, and (2) 
of the companies’ impressive investment 
performance during the country’s worst de- 


pression—assets of the 26 big concerns rose 
from $14,892,340,000 in 1929 to $24,290,- 
135,000 in 1938. 

And instead of insurance-company assets 
being overvalued, as the advance stories 
had contended, book values of all bonds 
owned by the companies were shown to 
have been $201,000,000 less than actual 
market value on Dec. 31, 1938. (The news- 
paper articles must have been based on one 
table that showed two particular types of 
bonds to be overvalued—though these 
were, of course, more than offset by the 
conservative appraisals on the other classes 
of securities.) 

The tables did disclose a wide variation 
among the companies in the values as- 
signed to real estate they had acquired 
through foreclosure—from 5.8 to 18.23 
times gross earnings in the case of urban 
real estate. Yet another table revealed that, 


averaging about $350 each to thousands of 
individual policyholders. 

Buried away in the last paragraph of the 
eight-page press release accompanying the 
book was a summary of another table, 
which, instead of causing a controversy, 
will be a source of much pride in insurance 
circles. It revealed that although the com- 
panies had to write off $893,900,000 of se- 
curities and real estate during the depres- 
sion, they were still able to meet all obli- 
gations to policyholders and pay them in 
addition $4,500,000,000 in dividends dur- 
ing the ten years (see chart) . 

Besides issuing this report, the monopoly 
probe had its hands full with other matters 
during most of last week, even though it 
wasn’t conducting any formal hearings, 
For one thing, O'Mahoney insisted that the 
committee must stop the leaks which had 
resulted in the advance publication of the 
insurance study. Then, in considering the 
schedule of future hearings, the probers got 
into a bitter quarrel over the question 
whether investment bankers should be 
given an opportunity to criticize the New 
Deal’s securities legislation. Some of the 
Administration representatives on the 
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in selling this real estate, the companies 
earned almost $41,000,000 in profits above 
these same book values, indicating that, in 
the aggregate, the values assigned to real 
estate erred on the conservative side if at 
all. (The wide variance in company valua- 
tion practice reflects not only differing 
bookkeeping customs but also the fact that 
certain companies specialize in large-city 
mortgage loans, while others try for a 
broader diversification.) 

One table certain to develop controversy 
shows that the companies earned more on 
policy loans—5.79 per cent in 1938—than 
on any other type of investment. Insurance 
men complain that this gross income from 
policy loans cannot fairly be compared 
with that from other forms of investment, 
because of the much higher costs—book- 
keeping, collection, etc—of handling loans 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


TNEC—lined up against the conciliatory 
O’Mahoney—felt that the bankers should 
not be heard at all. 

This row was still undecided at the start 
of this week, when hearings were resumed 
with Ernest J. Howe, ex-Wall Street stat- 
istician and director of the insurance com- 
pilation, on the stand to discuss the insur- 
ance report. Later, insurance-company of- 


ficials will be heard. 
Significance 


Since many of the facts included in the 
SEC’s compilation were already available 
in the annual reports of the state insurance 
departments, the chief criticism that 
can be raised against the document is not 
the information it contains but rather the 
manner in which it was made public. This 
criticism naturally applies not only to the 
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Miss Dale, you’re a fast worker! 


She: Thanks! But it’s just that new 




































LIGHTER key-stroke and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among the host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 



















For greater quiet: 


Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 


For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside case 


New color and modern, simplified lines to 
harmonize with modern office interiors 


For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible answer numerals 
Restful grey-green color 











MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


*“Comptometer Economy” is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It’s a story that 
“boils down” to more figure work handled in 
less time at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controlled-Key accuracy, flexibility—and mod- 


ern Comptometer methods. 


And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 
ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 
mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 
which contribute vo increased figure-work savings. 


A demonstration of ““Comptometer Economy,” 
as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 
may be arranged by telephoning your local 
Comptometer office . .. or by writing direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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“leaks” appearing in certain newspapers, 
but also to the form of the publication 
itself. 

For example, the tables are all highly 
technical—each is subject to varying inter- 
pretations and many are being challenged 
as misleading. Yet they are being released 
for general publication several days before 
insurance-company officials will have a 
chance to testify as to their meaning or de- 
scribe their limitations. The foreword to 
the study does warn against “undue em- 
phasis” on any single set of figures, and it 
cites several technical accounting consid- 


erations that necessitate “special caution”. 


in making comparisons between various 
companies. Indeed, it even admits that in 
certain compilations companies which fol- 
low conservative policies may appear in a 
relatively unfavorable light. 

Yet, each of the stories that leaked out 
early completely ignored these warnings 
by playing up certain isolated tables and by 
making quick comparisons among the com- 
panies—all without rebuke from the SEC. 





Business Bequeathed 


In 1936 J. Harvey Gravell, president of 
the American Chemical Paint Co., made 
headlines by giving $100,000 to the 100 em- 
ployes in his company’s general offices and 
factory at Ambler, Pa., to enable them 
to pay off their personal debts. A Repub- 
lican turned New Dealer, he explained that 
he wanted his workers “to have a fresh 
start with Roosevelt when he enters upon 
his second term in office.” 

The next year Gravell gave his men 
$75,000 more as a Christmas bonus, in- 
cluding $300 to each employe’s wife be- 
cause “after all, it’s the wife who is the 
homemaker and it is she who makes the 
men good employes.” Two months ago 
Gravell died, but even death didn’t stop 
his beneficence. When his will was filed for 
probate last week, it was revealed that the 
bulk of the $3,000,000 estate was left to 
eight friends and to fifteen employes, rang- 
ing from Frank Scardino, plant foreman, 
to Leon R. Cherksey, former vice president 
and now president of American Chemical. 

The beneficiaries were bequeathed stock 
in a Gravell personal holding company in 
amounts varying from 10 to 240 shares 
apiece (each share is valued at about 
$2,000). In addition, Gravell’s secretary, 
Clara C. Bordona, received $100,000 in 
cash, as did a brother, Thomas, the only 
surviving close relative. 

Explaining his unusual bequest, Gravell’s 
will pointed out that he had founded his 
business in 1914 with nothing but “a buck- 
et, a stick, and an idea,” and he wanted 
to place control of it in the hands of those 
who had helped build it. (Despite its 
name, American Chemical Paint Co. pro- 
duces little paint but makes chiefly chemi- 
cals that prepare steel surfaces for painting 
so they will hold their finish longer.) 








All the lucky employes were old-timers 
on the Gravell pay roll, having served un- 
der him for 15 to 22 years. Likewise, all an- 
nounced their intention, despite their newly 
acquired wealth, of continuing at their 
jobs. 


Arbitration by Law 


Compulsory Labor-Peace Plan 
to Go on California Ballot 


When labor squabbling becomes unbear- 
able to the public, the traditional remedy 
in a democracy is legislation imposing some 
form of compulsory arbitration, under 
which a disinterested agency is empowered 
to dictate a settlement to the disputants. 
This form of governmental control over 
employer-employe relations is exercised 
widely in Australia and New Zealand, 
though it has made slight headway in 
Britain and America. 

A decade of strikes, sit-downs, and lock- 
outs, however, may have changed Ameri- 
ca’s reluctance to adopt compulsion in 
such matters, officials of Labor Peace for 
California, Inc., believe. For that reason, 
the organization—backed by professional 
and small-business interests—last week 
prepared to submit to the voters as a state 
constitutional amendment the first meas- 
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ure of its type to reach the promotional 
stage in recent years. 

The California proposal would create q 
state mediation board of five members to 
be appointed by the AFL, the CIO, the 
California Chamber of Commerce, the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the Governor respectively. This board 
would seek to mediate all labor disputes 
and, where such efforts failed, would have 
the power to prescribe settlements. Its 
orders would be enforced by the courts, 

In addition to creation of the board, 
which would function only in labor dis. 
putes, the California group seeks to tight- 
en the state’s labor law by providing a list 
of unfair labor practices, such as discrimi- 
nation against union men, engaging in sit- 
downs, and illegal picketing, which, unlike 
the curbs applied by the Wagner Act, 
would bear as heavily upon unions as upon 
employers. 


Significance 


The compulsory-arbitration movement 
in California is indicative of the bitter- 
ness of some sections of the public— 
notably professional men, small business- 
men, and small farmers—who have been 
constantly pushed around by strikes on the 
water front, the farms, and on the roads, 
By going directly to the public, backers 
of the movement will sound out current 
sentiment on this type of arbitration which 
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Wide World 


Tea-Taster Finale: The U.S. Board of Tea Experts met in New 


York last week to set standards for tea imports—possibly for the last 
time, since the House Appropriations Committee has eliminated tea-in- 
spection funds from the budget. Left to right, seated: J. Grayson Luttrell 
of Baltimore; George F. Mitchell, Brooklyn; Edward Bransten, San Fran- 
cisco; Robert A. Lewis, Boston; A. P. Irwin, Philadelphia; standing: Chief 
Tea Examiner Charles F. Hutchinson, New York; and Walter Hellyer, 


Chicago. 
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“Either my eyes deceive me or this 


mirror is magic! Those glamorous 
gentry actually are the men in our 
lives” 


‘Just a moment, Marge! Something 
about their unruffled brows tells me 
the magic’s in those handsome new 
hats they’re wearing” 





The Westbury (left, above) accents 
style assurance of clubman’s hat propor- 
tions with a handsome double- 65 


stitched welt edge. In seasonal colors. 





The Campus Road (on right, above) 
provides the authentic college shape in 
a hat raised to distinction by the easy, 





open roll at the stern .. . and by 
the Mallory wide-over bound edge. 5 
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“In this sad solitude 


lie the dead... 


as they fell—twisted, 


gesticulating and tortured 


beneath a kindly mask of snow...” 


LELAND STOWE 


Pulitzer Prize Winner and one of the foreign correspondents of The Chicago Daily News 


“MOST ELOQUENT STORY OF THE WAR”... TIME 


OT just Chicago, but the whole country as 
N well, has come to expect masterful reporting 
from the foreign staff of The Chicago Daily News. 

The Daily News’ foreign correspondent is both 
a tradition and a type—so resolute of purpose, so 
relentlessly truthful, so immune to intimidation 
that, on historic occasions, his presence has be- 
come “inconvenient” to dictators. 

Wherever and whenever cataclysmic events tran- 
spire, he is there—with his X-ray eye, and his un- 


excelled ability to make absentee readers see and 
feel the things that he sees and feels. Stowe, for 
example, without sentimentality or sensationalism, 
simply, feelingly, almost tenderly brought home to 
readers, in a matchless way, the battle of Tolvajarvi. 
Such writing, fully in the tradition of The 
Daily News foreign service, is incongruous with 
insincerity. It is believed—as everything else in 

The Daily News is believed 
— INCLUDING THE ADVERTISING 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS cuicaco’s HOME NEWSPAPER 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO «+ 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza « 


DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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has been dormant in America since the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
knocked out the Kansas industrial-court 
law in 1925—to the rejoicing of the public 
as well as labor and employers. 

The biggest obstacle confronted by the 
movement, aside from the courts, is this 
opposition of organized labor and manage- 
ment, who strongly oppose compulsory ar- 
bitration, although both groups have shown 
an increasing willingness to cooperate with 
such groups as the American Arbitration 
Association in setting up systems of vol- 
untary arbitration. 


South’s Solution 


Broad Program Is Worked Out 
in 11-State, 10-Year Campaign 





At the start of the year the governors 
of eleven Southern states proclaimed a 
ten-year campaign for “balanced pros- 
perity” in the South. Since then, meetings 
of civic, governmental, and farm groups 
have buzzed with plans for achieving this 
end and erasing forever the label “the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem.” Al- 
though all the details have not yet been 
worked out, the campaign hit its stride 
last week at the 41st annual convention of 
the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers in Birmingham, Ala. 

The primary aim of the program—re- 
moval of the South’s present emphasis on 
money crops such as cotton and tobacco 
to the exclusion of livestock, poultry, 
dairy, food, and feed crops—met with 
instant approval of the farm-agency rep- 
resentatives, who have been preaching 
a gospel of diversification for years. 
Valuable pioneering work along these lines 
has been done by such efforts as The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal’s “Plant to 
Prosper” program, which offers prizes 


Knox in The Commercial Appeal (Memphis) 

















encouraging farmers to grow more of their 
own food. 

But changing the South’s crops will not 
by itself produce the prosperity sought. 
Hence in addition the program seeks to 
provide outlets for these diversified prod- 
ucts through markets and factories in the 
cities; to encourage increased home and 
farm ownership, thrift and investment op- 
portunities and income; to conserve land, 
water, mineral, and human resources, and 
to counterbalance economic gains with 
greater consideration for beauty and cul- 
ture. 

To achieve these ends, the most im- 
portant point is to get all groups in the 
region, both rural and urban, pulling in 
the same direction. This is the present 
phase of the campaign—organization of 
state and district committees. The next 
step will be the setting up of an ingenious 
system of score cards to measure better- 
ment and to furnish the basis for the 
awarding of certificates of progress. This 
report-card system will be applied not 
only to farms for such advances as diversi- 
fication, soil improvement, erosion control, 
and repainting of buildings, but also to 
school districts, towns, and cities. 

The moving spirit behind all this is a 
soft-spoken, graying North Carolinian, Dr. 
Clarence Poe, who has greatly influenced 
Southern agriculture in his 40 years as 
editor and publisher of The Progressive 
Farmer, a paper he ran up from 5,500 cir- 
culation to its present 950,000. 





Magic Mike 

For years, engineers of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., manufacturing subsidiary of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., have 
been at work in the microphone division 
at Kearny, N.J., and the Bell Laboratories 
in New York, combating radio’s ear trou- 
bles. And strangely enough, the problem 
has been how not to pick up sound. 

In the early days, echoes bouncing off 
bare walls into the mike competed with 
programs themselves and played havoc 
with quality. This radio earache was cured 
by hanging studios with material that ab- 
sorbed sound rather than reflecting it. But 
there still remained the problem of un- 
soundproofed surroundings on outside-the- 
studio broadcasts. 

Last week, at a demonstration in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, Western 
Electric showed it had eliminated this dif- 
ficulty with its new “Multimike,” a stream- 
lined aluminum gray instrument with six 
controllable patterns of sensitivity and si- 
lence. While a small audience of engineers 
and writers listened, a man in a gray suit 
monotonously repeated the words of a 
standard microphone test—‘“Sister Susie 
sells six silk shirts to sick Siberian soldiers” 
—into the Multimike and a huge amplify- 
ing system. 

When such public-address systems are 








DOES YOUR NOSE feel all dried out, 
clogged, or irritated, so that you find it 
hard to get to sleep? Then try puttin 
a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up ea 
nostril at bedtime. 

VA-TRO-NOL SPREADS a comforting 
film that relieves transient congestion, 
lets you breathe more freely and helps 
pave the way for a good night's sleep. 
ENJOY THE COMFORT and relief Vicks 
Va-tro-nol brings . . . tonight. 


VICKS 
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Bel 7%. 


You've read of the many dramatic applications of 
Vitamin B-1 in human nutrition . . . but did 
= know that recent riments at the California 
Institute of Technology show just as dramatic results 
in plant nutrition? 
A GARDEN SENSATION 
Plant physiologists have found that a many 
geet respond in the following manner to the 
itamin B-1 treatment: 

© Larger, healthier plants with beautiful blossoms 
© Rapid growth © Re-invigoration of scrawny plants 
© Huskier and faster growing # ings of some vari- 
eties @ Earlier germination m some thin-shelled seeds 
© Rapid rooting of cuttings @ Practical elimination 


of root-shock sm transplanting house plants, trees, 
shrubs @ Blooms on plants that have refused to 
bloom before. 
2000 GALLONS OF VITAMIN 8-1 $] 
SOLUTION COST ONLY... . 
Thompson's Vitamin B-1 is inexpensive——easy and 
simple to use. A dollar's worth tice = 
2000 gallons of solution. for i or 
outdoor use. 


THOMPSON'S 


VITAMIN B-1 


PURE C! 
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1015 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles, 
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Fashion designers: Muriel King and Elizabeth Hawes 


adjusted too loudly, as the engineer dem- 
onstrated with a standard dynamic micro- 
phone—sensitive in all directions—the 
sound from the loudspeakers and walls 
feeds back through the microphone and 
produces a howl like a soprano with a 
toothache. Then he showed how, by using 
the Multimike and cutting down the sensi- 
tivity zone he could eliminate the how] and 
make the instrument pick up only his own 
voice, ignoring the sound from the loud- 
speakers. 

Similarly, in unsoundproofed studios, 
Western Electric declares, the Multimike 
can be adjusted with a switch so that its 
dead areas are aimed at sources of extra- 
neous noise—making it possible for radio 
engineers to produce broadcasts approach- 
ing studio quality from almost anywhere. 





Assembly-Line Style 


Elizabeth Hawes Aims Sights 
at a Mass-Production Target 


If an elegantly dressed woman had 
scampered up the Rue de la Paix on all 
fours, biting innocent poodles that came 
her way, Parisians would not have been 
more amazed than they were nine years 
ago at the conduct of a young American 
clothes designer, Elizabeth Hawes. On July 
4, 1931, Miss Hawes actually exhibited in 
Paris a collection of American-designed 
gowns—the first time the world’s style cen- 
ter had known invasion from overseas. 

Returning home, Miss Hawes com- 
plained that her show had suffered from in- 
adequate facilities and negligible publicity, 
and that the models had been booed—add- 
ing, with masterly understatement, that 
apparently her creations were not wanted 
in Paris. Her audacious gesture, however, 
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was symbolic of the challenging importance 
of American designers in the fashion world. 

Last week, Miss Hawes—whose best- 
selling debunker “Fashion Is Spinach” has 
added to her fame—left New York for a 
vacation after completing a significant 
business move. She had closed down 
Hawes, Inc., her exclusive dressmaking es- 
tablishment on 67th Street, and announced 
plans to open a “small laboratory” where 
she will make clothes and accessories for 
“a very limited number of women,” having 
in mind eventual application of the designs 
to mass production. 

Besides catering to women who can pay 
for custom-made clothes, Miss Hawes has 
long designed for the department-store 
market but has complained that American 
wholesalers have never made any provision 
for “experimentation.” Now she is to con- 
centrate on meeting the problems of “con- 
sumers with an average American income.” 
Admitting that present European condi- 
tions should boost the sale of high-priced, 
exclusive American creations, she predicts 
that eventually in this country establish- 
ments like Hawes, Inc., will either become 
“laboratories” for mass-production design- 
ing or will disappear. 


q Another American couturiére with the 
same general idea is Muriel King, who last 
month closed her made-to-order shop in 
New York—primarily, she says, because 
high labor costs (sympathetic to unions, 
she employed organized sewing girls) 
meant charging very high prices. She 1s 
more interested in designing moderately 
priced ready-made dresses for a larger 
market than creating exclusive models 
costing several hundred dollars. It is her 
belief also that few people today want to 
take the time for the many fittings thal 
custom-made clothes require. 


{ Fashion circles in Boston, Mass., af 
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Wide World 
Ruth Allen threatened a sit-down 


stirred up over a “Battle of Glamour” be- 
tween professional models and local debu- 
tantes, scheduled for a Polish Relief Fund 
benefit show in the Hotel Statler Feb. 19. 
Ruth Allen, Models Guild chairman, has 
added to the excitement by threatening to 
stage an eye-filling sit-down strike unless 
her colleagues can wear the same dresses as 
those sported by the amateurs. 





Labor: Mud Flinging 


The war between the AFL and CIO was 
kept stirred up last week by verbal pokes 
the generals took at one another. Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the CIO led off by 
renewing charges that Wagner Act amend- 
ments sought by the AFL were worked 
out in “collusion” with attorneys for in- 
dustrial concerns. This was denied im- 
mediately by President Green of the AFL 
—a “dastardly” untruth, he called it. 

Next day at the AFL _ executive- 
council meeting in Miami, Fla., Green 
came back with new charges that Lewis 
was not only responsible for breaking up 
peace negotiations between the two labor 
factions last spring, but that he was now 
resisting AFL efforts to renew the parleys. 
In “simple justice,” he said, President 
Roosevelt should bear him out in this. 
The President—who, Lewis says, will go 
down in ignominious defeat if he runs for 
a third term—did that; he said Lewis had 
told him recently that renewal of the 
conferences would serve no useful purpose. 

Thereupon Lewis made the CIO’s 
standard peace proposal—that the CIO 











@ There are definite reasons why 
Black & White has such fine Character. 
Every bottle of this famous Scotch is the 
result of patient aging and great skill in 
blending. Each of the fine whiskies in 
Black & White was carefully selected for 
its most desirable qualities...and perfectly 
matched to bring out the most magnificent 
flavor and delectable bouquet. Because peo- 
ple appreciate these qualities, Black & White 


is today an overwhelming favorite! 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86.8 PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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be allowed to return to the AFL in a body 
and that the troublesome jurisdictional 
matters be worked out afterwards—know- 
ing well that the AFL opposes such a 
settlement on grounds that it merely 
transfers the battle within the organization. 
Green’s response to the Lewis overture 
(which came during an address before the 
American Youth Congress) was that if 
the offer was sincere it should be made to 
the AFL peace-negotiating committee— 
bringing the fight back to its starting point. 





New Stainless 


In the quarter of a century that stain- 
less steel has been on the market, it has 
achieved a wide range of usefulness, limit- 
ed chiefly by its high cost (ten to fifteen 
times the price of ordinary steel) . Last week 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. an- 
nounced a new technique designed to over- 
come this cost handicap and thereby great- 
ly extend the application of stainless steel. 

The new development consists of coat- 
ing ordinary carbon steel with a stainless- 
steel surface, a step frequently attempted 
—by plating, electric welding, and other 
methods—but never, according to Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, with complete success. Alle- 
gheny researchers accomplished it, working 
in collaboration with the M. W. Kellogg 
Co., makers of oil refinery equipment, by 
means of a special type of electric-arc 
furnace which melts the two types of steel 
into a single ingot. 

The resultant product, called Pluramelt, 
can be rolled, forged, bent, drilled, and 
otherwise manipulated without any “skid- 
ding” of the stainless surface or weaken- 
ing of the bond between the two metals. 
Allegheny officials believe that the develop- 
ment of Pluramelt may lead to the pro- 
duction of stainless-steel ash cans, stove- 
pipes, and scores of other products that 
formerly would have been too expensive 
if made of this luxury metal. The process 
may also be used in connection with alloy 
steels other than stainless, making possible, 
for example, hard-edged cutting tools with 
softer, less brittle cores. 





Mott of GM 


When 23-year-old Charles S. Mott left 
the Navy in 1898 after service in the Span- 
ish-American War he decided not to re- 
sume his soda-water-machinery business 
but to join Weston-Mott Co., a small fam- 
ily concern that made wire wheels for bug- 
gies. The firm soon was supplying wheels 
for horseless carriages, and eventually it 
turned to automobile axles. 

In 1913 Mott, then president of Weston- 
Mott, sold out his interest to his best cus- 
tomer, General Motors, in return for GM 
stock. He kept these shares and accumu- 
lated more through stock dividends, stock 
split-ups, and compensation payments. 


NEWSWEEK 


Wide World 


Charles §8. Mott, GM stockholder 


The soundness of Mott’s hold- tight judg- 
ment was indicated last week in an SEC 
report revealing that he had recently trans- 
ferred 100,000 shares of General Motors 
common (current market about $54) toa 
trust established for his wife and children. 
And according to the SEC figures, holdings 
of GM stock worth more than $25,000,000 
still remained. 

Possessing more General Motors stock 
than any other individual (the du Pont 
company holds 10,000,000 of the 42,900,- 
000 shares outstanding), Mott was vice 
president of the firm from 1916 to 1937 
and has been director since 1913. Seldom in 
the news, he is known in his home city of 
Flint, Mich., as the generous sponsor of the 
Mott Foundation, which conducts camps 
for underprivileged children and recreation 
programs for adults. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Hemisphere Bank 


A 50-year-old dream of establishing some 
sort of central banking institution for the 
Western Hemisphere moved nearer realiza- 
tion when the Inter-American Economic 
and Advisory Committee at Washington 
approved final plans for a Pan-American 
bank. The 21 American republics will be 
asked to subscribe the $100,000,000 capital 
in proportion to the dollar value of their 
foreign trade in 1938. Operations will begin 
as soon as at least five nations subscribe for 
145 of the $100,000-par shares. 





Nylon 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. sent out 
the first contracts for general retail dis- 
tribution of stockings made of du Pont'’s 
Nylon yarn. The contracts call for delivery 
of up to 15 per cent of the orders on the 
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opening date, probably May 15, with the 
remainder to be shipped over a period of 
99 days. Gotham plans to offer four grades 
of Nylon stockings, to sell at retail from 
$1.15 to $1.65 a pair. Meanwhile, a patent 
issued to du Pont last week revealed other 
uses for the versatile substance. When Ny- 
jon chemicals are pressed into goat’s leath- 
er, the result is a shiny surface like that of 
patent leather, only far more durable. 
Nylon-impregnated cotton cloth becomes 
stronger and waterproof; Nylon-coated pa- 
per may be formed into oilproof containers, 
and Nylon spread over wire mesh hardens 
into a strong “glass” that transmits the 
healthful ultra-violet rays which ordinary 
glass shuts out. 


Business Notes 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad accepted 
delivery of the first of two six-car stream- 
liners built by American Car & Foundry 
and powered by GM_ Diesel-electrics. 
Known as the Eagle, the train will run be- 
tween St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha. 
Elsa Maxwell was hostess at a St. Louis 
breakfast party celebrating the acquisition 
... Carrying the recent trend toward full, 
clear reports to employes one-step farther, 
B. C. Heacock, president of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., explained the company’s 24- 
page 1939 annual report to his 11,500 em- 
ployes in a half-hour broadcast over station 


WMBD, Peoria, Ill. . . . Bethlehem Steel 








President Heacock of Caterpillar 


filed a registration statement on the big- 
gest piece of industrial financing ever at- 
tempted under the Securities Act of 1933: 
a $105,000,000 refunding operation. 


Consumer Credit 


Two developments foreshadowed impor- 
tant further expansion in the personal-loan 
field. The Commercial Credit Co., third 
largest installment financing firm (topped 
by General Motors Acceptance Corp. and 


Commercial Investment Trust) , announced 


that, without slackening its activities as a 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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@ Now it becomes unnecessary to 
drive long distances in order to have 
a car at the other end of a business 
or pleasure trip. For effective May 1, 
this new TRAIN-AUTO Service will 
be available in 30 states at more than 
150 important cities located on 11 
leading railroads of the west and 
south. 

You may arrange for the auto 
when you buy your railroad ticket, 
or after you arrive. The car will be 
waiting for you at the station—a 
current model, five-passenger sedan 
that is yours for as long as you need 
it. The Railway Extension agent will 
give you the keys and you're on 
your way. 


A New Convenience in 
BUSINESS and PLEASURE TRAVEL 


TRAIN AUTO_Gewee 


To Your Destination - fy 7AA/N 
At Your Destination - A7 AU7@ 





TRAIN-AUTO Service in business 
travel will save valuable working 
time—eliminate the nervous fatigue 
of highway travel— increase selling 
efficiency and bring sharp reduc- 
tions in travel expense. In pleasure 
travel, it will mean more time at 
your destination—-less time getting 
there. It will permit you to return 
from vacation or holiday trips, rested 
and refreshed. 

For complete details consult the 
nearest railroad ticket agent or any 
traffic representative of the rail- 
roads shown below. See how you 
can use this new service to advan- 
tage on trips you are planning on 
or after May 1. 


TRAIN-AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 





in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 





BURLINGTON LINES © CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS © CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 

& PACIFIC ¢ CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN © CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

GREAT NORTHERN © ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN PACIFIC © ROCK ISLAND LINES 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES © UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





Copyright 1940. Trans-Continental Passenger Associati: 














































SHOULDER FEEL STIFF 
AS A BRICK WALL 


after 
RP 5 
exercise: 


It’s too much FATIGUE 


ACID in your muscles! 


@ An excess of fatigue acids forms in 
your muscles when you overexercise. 
They make the muscle swell inside its 
sheath. Pains and stiffness result. For 
quick relief, rub on Absorbine Jr. three 
or four times a day. Laboratory tests 
prove Absorbine Jr. speeds the flow of 
blood through the tissues, helping to 
carry those acids off. Pains ease. Stiff- 
ness reduces. Millions of people use 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


i. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle 


ae sample, address: 
F. Young, Inc., 
320C omen a 


Springfield, M ‘ema 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete's Foot, 
s, Bruises 
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ALL THE NEWS 
and what it 


MEANS .... in ares copy of Newsweek. 
Don’t miss a single absorbing issue. A full 
year of rebar -52 news-crammed weeks 
—costs but $4. You save $1.20 over the 
single copy price. Subscribe now! 








THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
édeas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe HJB, 


The eye ( AMOFC) 


San Jose, California 








SO YOURE GOING TO 
ST. LOUIS / STAY AT 


Hotel Ikennox 
“7S RIGHT DOWNTOWN 
GOOD PARKING... AND 

MAN, WHAT SERVICE! 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I has been only four weeks since 
the general business outlook as viewed 
by expert analysts was summarized 
here, but in this brief time there ha: 
been one development which makes it 
desirable to return to the subject. The 
decline of production has been more 
rapid than expected. This has not 
caused an appreciable modification in 
the broad conclusions of these experts, 
but it has led them to make an im- 
portant change ir one of their specific 
predictions. 

At the turn of the year, and up until 
about a fortnight ago, the consensus 
was that in January industrial produc- 
tion would start a decline which would 
carry the seasonally adjusted index of 
the Federal Reserve Board from its 
all-time high of 128 for December to 
between 105 and 110 for April. It is 
now believed that this low point prob- 
ably will be reached by as early as 
March and that for April the index may 
well break 100. In other words, there 
has been a downward revision in proph- 
ecies on this index of about ten points. 


The reason for this revision, as 
well as the reason it is given so little 
weight in final conclusions, is not hard 
to discover. It is almost all due to just 
one thing—steel production. And in 
that fact is one of the most curious 
statistical flukes we have had in many 
years. 

The low point of the Reserve Board’s 
index last year came in May and June. 
For both those months the index was 
92—which means, it will be recalled, 92 
per cent of the 1923-1925 average. In 
the iron and steel industry the low 
point was May, when production, meas- 
ured on the same basis, was 73. Then 
began a rise which by December had 
lifted production by an even 100 points, 
to 178—an increase of 137 per cent. 

In none of the other 36 major 
branches of industry included in the 
Reserve Board’s general index, with 
the exception of glass, was the rise 
anything like this large. Automobile 
production, for example, rose only from 
73 to 127; textiles, from 97 to 123; to- 
bacco products, from 164 to 186; leath- 
er and leather products, from 108 to 
128; bituminous coal, aside from the 
strike period, from 71 to 83; crude pe- 


a 


Exceeding Expectations—the Wrong Way 





troleum, from 170 to 186; and so on up 
and down the line. 

In a word, what we had in the latter 
part of last year was one division of 
industry skyrocketing, and because of 
this the Reserve Board’s index was dis- 
torted almost beyond the point of use- 
fulness. Now, with that particular in- 
dustry suffering a sharp decline, the dis- 
tortion is being eliminated and the 
index is once again getting back to a 
point where it may have some value as 
a reflection of production as a whole 
throughout the economic system. 


N eedless to say, regardless of the 
distortion it might cause in the board’s 
index, everyone would have been better 
pleased and felt more confident about 
his conclusions if the steel rate had 
held up to expectations. One doesn’t 
like to have his guesses go wrong, even 
if they are insignificant. And it may be 
noted, too, that the sharpness of the 
drop has been largely responsible for 
giving us some genuine pessimists— 
pessimists in the sense that they think 
we are headed into another major re- 
cession which in its severity will be at 
least comparable to the setback of 1937- 
1938. 

But those who take this dark view 
of the outlook are in the minority. Most 
of the analysts whose past record justi- 
fies confidence see nothing that indi- 
cates a fundamental change in the 
underlying trend. Consumption is hold- 
ing up well; inventories are not burden- 
some, and at last we are beginning to 
get something in the way of foreign 
war orders. Capital expenditures, it is 
true, and the new-issues market, are 
not what they might be, or what they 
will have to be for us to get full re- 
covery, and the near future in this 
field is not very promising. But, in view 
of the progressively sour decisions and 
rulings of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in recent months, not 
much was hoped for in that direction. 

Taking the picture in its entirety, 
therefore, the general conclusion re- 
mains that, in spite of the necessity for 
a downward revision of expectations on 
the Reserve Board’s index, there is as 
yet no reason to regard the current de- 
cline as the forerunner of a general 
business collapse. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
purchaser of installment paper from deal- 
ers, it was organizing subsidiaries to ex- 
tend loans directly to individuals for the 
purchases of automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, machinery, and similar goods. It 
also plans to make “character” and co- 
maker loans. 


HOLC Foreclosures 

Of the 80,145 houses refinanced by the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. in New York 
State, 25,754, or approximately one-third, 
have been taken back by the corporation 
in foreclosure proceedings or by voluntary 
deed, it was revealed last week. New York 
also has about the poorest showing in the 
nation in respect to percentage of recovery 
on homes resold by the HOLC, since the 
“book loss” in addition to selling costs on 
each house has averaged $2,803 in the Em- 
pire State compared with the national 
average of $975. While New York home 
owners received more than one-eighth of 
all HOLC funds, they are credited with 
only 2 per cent of total loans entirely re- 
paid. 


Ribbons of Ice 


At previews of its 1940 products, the 
York Ice Machinery Corp. introduced 
the FlakIce “Cold Magic” machine, which 
makes thin ribbons of ice at the rate of 
2,000 pounds a day for iced drinks in soda 
fountains, for foods on display in stores 
and restaurants, and for packing perishable 
goods for shipment. Another feature of the 
company’s line is the Yorkaire 225, a new 
self-contained air conditioner for small 
commercial establishments which has been 
engineered to take up the smallest possible 
space. 


Improved Glass Blocks 


Glass building blocks that refract the 
rays of the sun so that the light is directed 
up to the ceiling instead of shining on the 
floor have been introduced by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. Known as Insulux “light 
directional” glass blocks, the new units 
have prismatic designs on their interior 


faces. These minimize surface glare and’ 


distribute the light farther back into the 
interior of a building. 


Trends 


The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production 
dropped from 128 in December to 120 in 
ny. compared with 101 in January 
939. 


Factory sales of passenger cars and 
trucks in January set an all-time record for 
that .onth of 453,120 units, 7.2 per cent 
above the previous high in 1929 and 27 
per cent above January 1939. Sales to con- 
sumers by General Motors Corp. last 
month likewise hit a new high for’ Jan- 


ary, 120,809 units as against 88,£55 a 
year ago. 




















This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$25,000,000 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series Due 1970 


Dated January 1, 1940—Due January 1, 1970 


Price 104% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in this State from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities law of this State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
W.E. HUTTON & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
Incorporated Incorporated 
WHITE, WELD & CO. MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 
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Once you go via Coast Line you'll appreciate 
why this railroad carries more passengers 
to Florida than any other serving the State. 
The Largest Fleet Latest travel innovations . . . choice of depar- 
of Winter Trains ture and arrival times . . . comforts, speed 

Te and low fares unheard of a few years ago. 









Service to all Florida East Coast Points is oper- 
ated in connection with Florida East Coast Railway 


Only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, FEBRUARY 19, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Rains Came 


N. one looks impressive in the 
rain. When the heavens speak mortals must 
cower in caves or under umbrellas. And so 
the first humiliation of the American 
Youth Congress on February 10 was born 
of a celestial frown. Banners cannot wave 
nor spirits soar—in the rain. 

But to be spanked in the rain! That pro- 
vokes Homeric laughter and something 
more—renewed reflection on the Roosévelt 
luck. Because while Roosevelt planned the 
spanking. Nature threw in the downpour. 
The President was, as always, quick to 
take advantage of his opportunity. So he 
gravely told the boys and girls to get them- 
selves dry before their afternoon session. 
He didn’t add anything specific about wet- 
ness behind the ears, but he made the in- 
spired suggestion that the assembled youth 
keep their feet on the ground. When their 
poor feet were soaking in the grass and in 
the mud! 

The speech delivered on the White House 
lawn that day expressed Franklin Roose- 
velt at his very best. Kindly, tolerant, he 
told his hearers that he sympathized with 
their enthusiasm but deplored their meth- 
ods. He reminded them that real jobs do 
not come from government handouts, that 
unwarranted schemes weaken the founda- 
tions of security and that Russia is a poor 
thing for American young people to ad- 
mire. 

Hoping to use the Presidential prestige 
to further its cause, the American Youth 
Congress suddenly found the President 
using the occasion to enhance the prestige 
of his great office. The Youth Congress will 
not soon recover from this spanking in the 
rain. 


Memo for July 1940 


Wiite we can still keep the record 
unfogged, before the Presidential campaign 
formally opens, let us write down in our 
book that the volume of business slid off in 
the early part of 1940. 

Let us write down that government 
economists said last autumn that business 
would probably decline in the first quarter 
of the year. Let us give them credit for a 
shrewd forecast. 

Let us make note of the facts that the 
forecasts were made and that the decline 
had started before President Roosevelt 
proposed economies in government expen- 
ditures and before Congress set out to 
make them. 

Then, next fall; if‘apologists for the New 





Deal find it necessary to blame another 
slippage in business upon a decline in 
spending, we shall not ourselves be misled. 
No decline has yet commenced in spending, 
of course, but one may take place follow- 
ing next July 1. 

In his budget message to Congress Jan- 
uary 4, the President laid the sharp reces- 
sion of 1937 in part to ill-advised cuts in 
government expenditures during the pre- 
ceding period. Again last week, in a Hyde 
Park press conference, he said the recession 
of 1937 had been attributable to a sharp 
and sudden reduction in government 
spending. 

Well, how sharp and how sudden was it? 
In the year beginning July 1, 1936, govern- 
ment outlays were $774,000,000 less than 
they were the year beginning July 1, 1935, 
and, in the following year, they were 
$414,000,000 less than they were the year 
before. 

Compare these reductions with the 
budgeted reduction of more than $600,- 
000,000 to take place in the year beginning 
next July 1. In thus repeatedly adverting 
to what happened in 1936 and 1937, could 
it be that Mr. Roosevelt is building up to a 
letdown—forehandedly providing an ex- 
cuse for a failure of business to do what he 
expects of it in the latter part of 1940, the 
campaign season? 

Actually he could have made a better 
case for what happened in 1937 if he had 
blamed the financial measures the govern- 
ment was taking in 1936 and 1937 to “con- 
trol the boom,” or whatever we were en- 
joying at that time. Brakes were set, first 
one and then another. There was the mar- 
gin brake, the gold brake and the reserve 
brake. But their action was delayed—an 
unfortunate characteristic of much govern- 
ment planning. It was not until September 
that the wheels of the giant national ma- 
chine suddenly locked. What followed was 
the swiftest of all our business declines. 
And there were other reasons for the de- 
cline of 1937-1938—among them the effects 
of the surplus-profits tax and the synthetic 
shortage of business capital thus created. 

What is happening this winter is clear 
enough now. It may be less clear when the 
campaign gets under way, considering the 
methods used to explain history two and 
three years back. Among the reasons for 
the winter slide-off were the realization 
that European orders for war materials 
were not so large as many people ex- 
pected they would be; the wearing off of 
the overbuying of inventories in early fall; 
and the pessimism aroused by the feeling 
that Washington would do nothing soon to 
lift the dampers upon enterprise. And by 


1940 


no means the least, possibly the major fac. 
tor is uncertainty over the third-term js. 
sue. Whatever the reasons, they were in no 
wise connected with the economy trend jn 
Washington. They cannot, by some his. 
torical fiction in the future, be blamed up- 
on the apparently reluctant economies pro- 
posed in the budget message of January or 
the work of the House on the 1940-4] ap- 
propriations. 

We must not let the passage of time and 
the increase in political pressures blur our 
memories of what was taking place at the 
turn of the year, lest the enthusiasts for 
spending use it to discredit the cause of 
government economy once again. That 
they will do so is almost certain if business 
does not return to its November levels by 
the time the nominations are made next 
summer, and if, at the same time, the 
greater part of the budgeted economy of 
$600,000,000 is voted. 

Let us remember that there has been no 
reduction in spending as yet, that none has 
been voted, that none can take place, in 
any event. until after next July 1, and 
that, the e, what happens to business 
this spring ill have no relation to the 
austere a’ tes of economy. 





Agony of Mr. Farley 


Jim Farley has rightly been pictured 
as a kind of Prometheus, chained to the 
rock of party loyalty while third-termers 
devour his innards. As everyone knows, the 
old story has it that Prometheus might 
have brought his unmerited torment to an 
end at any time if he had been willing to 
submit his will to Jupiter. But that he dis- 
dained to do, and he has therefore become 
the symbol of heroic endurance, of proud 
repulse, through the ages. 

There can be no doubt about the suffer- 
ing of the Prometheus of Grassy Point. Or 
about his loyalty to the Democratic party. 
Or about his personal dislike for a third 
term. But the Promethean analogy begins 
to fade with Mr. Farley’s announcement 
of his own candidacy. This announcement 
does not release him from the bonds which 
may yet hold him to the support of Roose- 
velt if and when Roosevelt becomes a can- 
didate himself. But Mr. Farley has at least 
twisted in his chains so that the birds can 
no longer add to his torture. He does not 
have to avoid questions about what can- 
didate he is for. He can say he is for hin- 
self. And a leader in the conventions is 
strong in proportion to the number of dele- 
gates that he has. Whether Mr. Farley will 
use his strength to form an alliance to de- 
feat a third term in the convention is 4 
major question. And it may be that this 
indeterminate question will not be ar- 
swered until the convention meets at al 
indeterminate date. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Farley has earned a0 
indeterminate amount of relief from his 
suffering. 
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Illustrated: Studebaker Commander Club Sedan, $925, delivered at factory. 
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T’S fun to hear your friends remarking about your new- 
found affluence, when you first step out in your Stude- 
baker Commander. You know, of course, it’s Raymond 
Loewy’s flawless styling that makes your Commander look 


so impressive and expensive. 
But your really important secret is that you’re paying 
only a little more a month than for a lowest price car! 
Like thousands of delighted Commander owners, you’re 


also saving loads of money on gas and upkeep, thanks to 
the advances of Studebaker engineering and the long-last- 
ing quality of Studebaker craftsmanship. 

And lo and behold, you're getting all this in your 
Commander, plus all the latest advancements, for little more 
than the cost of a Studebaker Champion—on which prices 
begin at $660, delivered at the factory, South Bend, Ind. 


See your local Studebaker dealer now—easy C.I.T. terms. 
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THE FALSTAFF INN 
originally built in 1790,was pur- 
chased in 1830 by William Warren, 
an eminent actor of that day, who 
named the tavern for his most 
celebrated role—Falstaff in 

Henry IV. 
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A copy of this etching (11 x 14 inches) and five ot! 
of old Pennsylvania inns will be mailed for a limi 
time on receipt of 10 cents (coin or stamps). Add) 
National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 

P. O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N. 


N an era of horse-drawn stages and dusty turnpikes, Ol 
Overholt was a prized whiskey throughout Penns) 
vania—yjust as it is today. 


Travelers found this rich, distinctive Pennsylvania r 
awaiting them at almost every tavern—a treat to lox 


forward to after a long day’s ride. 


In the intervening years, the fame of Old Overho! 
spread throughout the country until now it is the mo 
popular of U.S. bottled in bond ryes —a whiskey of un 
questioned excellence, backed by 130 years of characte: 
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